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Data hack affects 
143 million consumers 


By Tess Beinhaur 
Staff Writer 


On Sept. 7, Equifax announced a data breach 
impacting approximately 143 million U.S. consum- 
ers. This means that information including names, 
Social Security numbers, birth dates, addresses, 
credit card numbers, and driver's license numbers 
has been compromised. 

_ “Essentially, anyone that was affected has a risk 
of their identity being stolen for the rest of their 
lives,” said Erik Lightbody, assistant director of 
technology services at St. Michael’s College. “All 
that information is out on the internet,” continued 
Lightbody, warning that if you are a victim of a 
data breach or identity theft, don’t forget about it in 
six months. 

Despite interim CEO of Equifax Paulino Rego 
Barros Jr.’s promise to “quickly and forcefully” 
correct Equifax’s mistakes, Lightbody put it shortly: 
“They screwed up and there’s no recourse for it. It 
is going to be a problem for the rest of everybody’s 
lives.” 

When identity thieves get your information, they 
don’t go out right away and buy a car or a house. 
“They're going to sit on it and wait three to five 
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Putting 350 acres 
to experiential use 


By Rachael Prescott 
Staff Writer 


In between “The View” and the Burlington 
Airport stands 350 acres of land, once owned by 
the widow of Ethan Allen, and now belongs to 
St. Michael’s College. Although approximately 
65 acres of this land is currently being leased 
to a local farmer to grow corn, the college is 
hoping to turn the entire acreage into a spot for 
student restoration projects, ecology projects, 
and potentially a site for students to actively 
engage with nature in the coming years. 

The college has already begun some student 
projects. This summer, student researchers set 
up wildlife cameras to test if human presence 
had an effect on species richness. Overall, the 
study concluded that a large level of human 
presence decreases total abundance, but not the 
total number of species. 

“| learned research techniques and how to 
conduct a full study that you can’t learn unless 
you are hands on,” said Jade Jarvis, ‘19, through 
an email, who worked this summer with the 
wildlife cameras. “This was an experience most 
students don’t get until grad school.” 


SEE NATURE PRESERVE pg 23 
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By Corinne Duffy 
Social Media & Opinions Editor 


On the third floor of the Durick 
Library at St. Michael's College, nestled 
in a narrow hallway is the office of Su- 
san Ouellette, professor of history. Her 
office is lined with books and stacks of 
papers. She gingerly picks up a map, a 
map that belonged to a woman in the 
1800s, a woman by the name of Phebe 
Orvis. The map, along with newspa- 
per clippings, census data, and a diary 
were discovered in a box by an antique 
book dealer in Plattsburgh in the 1960s, 
and became the focus and main materi- 
al for a book written by Ouellette. The 
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Finding the remarkable in an ordinary woman's story 


PHOTO BY CORINNE DUFFY 
Professor Susan Ouellette shows off her new book “An Extraordinary Ordinary Woman” 
based off the diary of Phebe Orivs a Vermont woman from the 1800s. 


so he gave the box of books to Mary 
Smallman, who began to do a little 
research. Then, she passed the materi- 
als along to Ouellette, who began to do 
more extensive research. 

At the time, Ouellette and her hus- 
band were living in Ferrisburg, Vt. As 
she read the entries in Phebe’s diary, 
Ouellette remarked, “I could literally 
drive down the road and say, ‘that’s 
where Phebe went to school, that’s 
where Phebe lived, that’s where Phe- 
be’s grandparents lived’ and so on”. 
She said that this was perhaps the most 
ironic thing about the diary because 
she was able to see and go places Phe- 
be had been. 


“You really have to explain to me why 
the words of an ordinary woman 
is not interesting. 


- Susan Quellette, professor of history 


diary, which Orvis kept for an entire 
decade from 1820-1830 detailed her life 
growing up in Addison County and 
New York, as well as her communica- 
tions with family and suitors. 

An antique book dealer did not 
believe there was any monetary value, 
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Originally, Ouellette began speaking 
about the diary in various talks and 
conference papers. She also began to 
use the material in her classes. “I was 
using it a lot in my classes both as an 
illustration of the way a historian does 
things, but also as a way of seeing the 
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past,” Ouellette said. 

Later, Ouellette began to think 
think seriously about writing a book, 
she wrote a book proposal.and sent 
the topic to Syracuse Press. Some time 
later, Syracuse Press got back to her, 
saying they weren't interested. Ouel- 
lette described the email she received, 
and how they said “after all, Phebe is 
just an ordinary woman.” 

Yet that was precisely what interest- 
ed Ouellette. “The words of ordinary 
women are seldom preserved,” said 
Ouellette. Anything ordinary people 
write is so special automatically, be- 
cause it is so rare. 

“You really have to explain to me 
why the words of an ordinary woman 
is not interesting,” Ouellette said, when 
she called up the man from Syracuse 
Press. After a lengthy phone call with 
Syracuse Press, they ultimately did not 
understand her vision, and she decid- 
ed to publish with SUNY Press, after 
pitching the book proposal to a repre- 
sentative verbally. 

“Phebe’s diary, and diaries in gener- 
al, are invaluable to historians, as they 
give us a sense of the day-to-day lives 
ordinary people led in the past,” said 
Jennifer Purcell, head of the history 
department. “In many ways, diaries 
help us dramatize and personalize the 
past: we see how different Phebe’s life 
was from ours, but we also relate on 
a higher plane with the struggles that 
speak to our common humanity. In 
that way, diaries help make the past 
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accessible to a much larger group of 
readers than we might reach through 
histories written from other sources, 
such as government documents or 
newspapers. 

One thing she never found was an 
image of Phebe The cover of the book 
is a watercolor painting that her friend 
made. The painting does not show her 
face but the image of her on the cover 
is what Ouellette believes Phebe could 
have looked like. 

Ouellette’s favorite diary entry was 
from the day Phebe got married. “That 
[diary entry] was unbelievably shock- 
ing to me because the first time I read 
the diary, I got all the way to that entry 
and had no clue that she was going to 
get married, and then she writes “What 
a dreadful day is this’, and I’m think- 
ing how to feel about your wedding.” 
Ouellette mentions that the word 
dreadful could take on many meanings 
whether it is awful or it is just that she 
is scared. She also adds that she went 
back to reread the diary, and realized 
there was no mention of a wedding 
until the actual day. 

Ouellette is already in the prelim- 
inary stage of her next book about a 
man who died five years before Phebe 
was born. What drew her to this man 
was that he also had a diary, that was 
slightly different from Phebe’s. She will 
also be submitting a piece to a journal 
about Phebe and her family’s religion.® 





PHOTO BY CORINNE DUFFY 
Susan Ouellette points to locations where Phebe Orvis lived and traveled to on maps 
found within her diary. 
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Purple Knights join national protest 


By Nathan Terry 
Senior Editor 


Amidst nationwide protests held 
at NFL games, St. Michael’s College 
students took part in their own pro- 
test to bring awareness to the ongoing 
issues faced by minorities. About 120 
students, faculty, staff and community 
members gathered at Durick Library 
the evening of Wednesday, Sept. 27 to 
bring awareness to the unfair treatment 
of black and other minority citizens in 
our country. The protesters held light- 
ed candles and took a knee during the 
gathering, and organizers spoke about 
the importance of action and standing 
up for the oppressed. 

“Our nation is in a unique time in 
our history,” said Melanie Castillo ‘18, 
the organizer of the protest. “We have 
a right to live free of fear and oppres- 
sion. We can be a source of fear or love. 
We kneel here today choosing love.” 

Castillo also talked about the im- 
portance of bringing people together 
and the ability of people to play more 
of a role in social change. “It is our 
right to peacefully protest and execute 
our freedom of speech. This country 


in creating an open dialogue and this 
event is definitely a step in the right 
direction.” However, Wurmsdobler 
said that he disagreed with the way 
the protests are being carried out. “We 
believe that protests against a specific 
incident should be carried out in a 
different manner. The anthem and the 
flag is a sign of unity for the country 
and taking a knee shows division.” 

The movement to take a knee during 
the national anthem began last sum- 
mer when NFL and 49ers player Colin 
Kaepernick knelt on one knee during 
the national anthem before all of his 
team’s games to protest the way he 
believes the country oppresses black 
people and people of color. Ina New 
York Times article written last fall, 
Kaepernick’s teammate Eric Reid stat- 
ed that he and Kaepernick chose to sit 
on the bench to protest police brutality. 

Gradually, more and more players 
began taking a knee during the an- 
them, leading up to President Donald 
Trump’s tweet on Sept. 23 on how he 
believes players should stand for the 
anthem, and if it was up to him, any 
player not standing for the anthem 
would be fired. 

In response to more players kneeling 


“We can be a source of fear or love. We 
kneel here today choosing love.” 


belongs to us all.” 

Winston Jones II ‘19, a basketball 
player at St. Michael's, was also one of 
the speakers at the protest. After being 
initially hesitant to speak in such a 
public setting, he said he decided that 
it was something he wanted to do. 

“1 felt chosen,” said Jones II. “I talk- 
ed with Mo [Moise St. Louis, associate 
dean of students, director of Multicul- 
tural Student Services] and he talked 
me into it.” In his speech to the crowd, 
Jones said he wanted to bring about 
a positive change. “Taking a knee is 
an act of respect. We kneel to pray for 
better days ahead.” 

Shortly after Jones’ speech, many in 
attendance took a knee. Some kneeling 
raised fists as a symbol of unity and 
many began singing “This Little Light 
of Mine.” After about four minutes, the 
crowd rose. Castillo thanked everyone 
for coming, and the crowd dispersed. 

There was also a number of students 
from the SMC Conservatives group 
who attended the protest but did not 
take part in the kneeling. Ryan Wurms- 
dobler 19, who is one of the members 
of the group, says he talked with his 
group to decide what approach they 
wanted to take. 

“We wanted to see what would take 
place,” Wurmsdobler said. “We believe 


-Melanie Castillo ‘18 


the weekend following his controver- 
sial statements, Trump tweeted, “If a 
player wants the privilege of making 
millions of dollars in the NFL or other 
leagues, he or she should not be al- 
lowed to disrespect our Great Amer- 
ican Flag (or Country) and should 
stand for the National Anthem. If not, 
YOU’RE FIRED. Find something else 
to do!” 

In light of President Trump’s re- 
marks, many NFL owners and players 
have spoken out about the importance 
of freedom of speech and the right 
the players have to protest. Over 250 
players across the league took a knee 
during the anthem following Trump’s 
tweet, and several teams chose to link 
arms during the anthem as a sign of 
unity. 

Overall, all parties that attended 
the student led protest agreed that the 
event was a step in the right direction 
for dialogue. After the conclusion of 
the protest, Castillo thanked Wurms- 
dobler and his group for attending the 
gathering. Wurmsdobler says the SMC 
Conservatives are planning their own 
events this semester and the next in or- 
der to continue the dialogue and create 
awareness on campus of conservative 
values. Dates for the gatherings have 
yet to be announced. ® 
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Members of the SMC Conservatives looked in the background as organizers spoke at the 
protest held at Durick Library on Sept. 27. 
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Students and community members held lighted candles while taking a knee. 
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Winston Jones II ‘19 gives a speech during the student protest held on Sept. 27 outside 
Durick Library as the President of the Student Association Sophie Adams ’18 and Secre- 
tary of Student Life Jake Myers ’19 look on. 
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Puerto Rican students find heartache and 
hope in aftermath of Hurricane Maria 


PHOTO BY EVA WILTON 
Naudelis Fernandez, 18, one of four Puerto Rican students, stands in front of the coun- 
try’s flag in her suite. She tries to stay in communication with distant relatives and 
friends who reside in the country following the hurricane. She said she is worried about 
the recovery in her country yet, remains optimistic. 


By Eva Wilton 
Photography & Politics Editor 


For Naudelis Fernandez ‘18, who was born and raised in Puerto Rico, watching 
the news as Hurricane Maria hit her homeland on Sept. 20 was difficult. But even 
harder than the news of the sweeping devastation that the hurricane left in its 
wake is the absence of news from her family who live in Puerto Rico. She holds 
strong ties to the country with her parents and older brother, living in Toa Alta, 
Puerto Rico. The city is a 30 minute drive from the capital of San Juan which took 
the eye of the storm. Her extended relatives live in Bayamon, Puerto Rico and San 
Juan. 

“There was no power in certain areas of Toa Alta following Hurricane Maria, 
so currently I have no communication with my parents and brother,” Fernandez 
said. “This makes me more worried. I am exposed to the news which may be a bit 
exaggerated.” 

The only way that she has been able to stay in touch is hreneh communication 
with her uncles who reside in Florida and Bayamon, Puerto Rico. She found out 
through her uncle who lives in Bayamon that her grandmother lost her house. 
Fernandez said he drove by her grandma’s house and noticed it was completely 
destroyed, and the grandmother resides now with family. 

Fernandez contacted her family before Hurricane Maria made landfall, offer- 
ing them preparation tips by telling them to “seal the windows, secure their cars, 
and make sure no water can enter underneath the doors.” 

Her family had to load up on basic needs such as canned foods, gasoline, ice, 





and water. Now, Fernandez said, a major issue is that Puerto Ricans go without 
showering because of having no power. “The water is cold so, you have to boil 
the water, but then there is no power so, you are just surviving out of containers 
of water,” she said. 

In the aftermath, the economy is “stuck because people don’t have money 
for groceries, and schools and universities are closed,” Fernandez said. “It will 
take time for the education system to reopen and when they do students will be 
behind.” 

Hurricane season is a normal activity in Puerto Rico, according to Fernandez. 
Both Irma and Maria were Category 4 strength hurricanes. The only difference 
is that Hurricane Maria hit the country while Irma did not. Puerto Rico took a 
direct hit from Maria, and it was the strongest landfall there since 1928, according 
to The Weather Channel. 


“I'm optimistic about recovery and aid. I'm 
just worried that it's happening a bit slow. | 
do try to keep calm about the situation. ° 


-Valeria Matias, '8 


As an environmental studies major, she is concerned with the long term environ- 
mental effects on Puerto Rico. “Nature will also take time to recover,” Fernandez 
said. “The rainforests are unrecognizable and agriculture is all deeply affected.” 

She hosted an International Coffee Hour at Saint Edmund’s Hall on Sept. 27 
where she was accepting cash donations for relief efforts in Puerto Rico, and 
she hopes to host another. 

Overall, she is optimistic about the situation in Puerto Rico by saying that if 
the United States and Puerto Rican governments work together they can start the 
recovery and rebuilding process. She said it is especially important Puerto Ricans 
get power in their homes. 

Another student with Puerto Rican roots, Valeria Matias, ‘18, grew up in Puer- 
to Rico and has family and friends in Toa Alta and Bayamon. Matias was able to 
contact her family and hear updates from them. 

Her mother and older brother had flooding in their home with more damage 
than they expected, she said. For preparation, her mother set valuables including 
family portraits on beds. Her mother did not do much else than that as her typ- 
ical hurricane preparation. Matias said that she wished that her mom had done 
more than only protecting valuables, wishing that her mother seca their home 
instead. 

She said that she thought that the media’s coverage used a scare tactic with 
news outlets that created exaggerated devastation videos which were distributed 
through social media. This brought fear to her, as a Puerto Rican who lives in the 
United States. She said that she does not deny the severity of situation. “I even 
try to tell my mom that even though things are seeming to be okay where she i 15; 3 
things are still not okay in the rest of the island,” she said. 

Matias added, “It is best if the media that what you are looking at is informa- 
tive and explains the next steps that Puerto Rico is taking for the future.” 

For Matias, social media has been helpful for getting news of people she knows 
on the island. Her high school theater professor has been writing Facebook posts 
detailing updates on typical daily life since the hurricane. He wrote a post about 
Waiting in line for over an hour to get gas at the gas station. 

Family, friends, and teachers are documenting their experiences. “Facebook 
and Snapchat has made it possible for me to stay connected,” she said. 

“The situation in Puerto Rico is actually one of my biggest stressors right now, 
so I try to find outlets for me to be able to communicate what is happening there. 
I try to talk about it with as many people as I can,” she said. 

“T’m optimistic about recovery and aid, I’m just worried that it’s happening a 
bit too slow. I do try to keep calm about the situation,” Matias said. @ 
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years,” Lightbody said. “When the dust 
has settled and everybody’s forgotten 
about this, then they’re going to go out 
and start [using your information].” 

John Payne, director of library and 
information services, has been a victim 
of identity theft three separate times 
over the span of 10 years. Payne said 
that presumably, both his and his 
wife’s social security numbers are just 
“floating around.” 

“Part of life in the 21st century is 
people will steal this information,” said 
Payne. “You can’t un-steal your social 
security number. 

Payne described making modest 
changes to his life after the identity 
thefts, like reviewing his purchases 
monthly and checking for unusual 
transactions. His motto is that he can’t 
live in fear and paranoia. 

“Tt makes sense to take reasonable 
precautions, but I don’t want to be 
worrying about what criminals will do 
with my information,” said Payne. 

Because he was aware of identity 
theft, after the Equifax breach he used 
www.equifaxsecurity2017.com, a 
service provided by Equifax itself, to 
check if his and his wife’s information 
was at risk. Though his information 


was secure, his wife’s had been com- 
promised. 

“We're not doing anything differ- 
ently this time,” said Payne about the 
Equifax data breach. “It has happened 
before and it may well happen again.” 

Lightbody said that the worst part 
about the data breach is the consumer 
had no control over the matter. “You 
never signed a contract with Equifax to 
let them [have your information]. It’s 
just a private industry that the govern- 
ment contracts with. It was the third 
party [Equifax] that had this informa- 
tion; it was the third party that was 
hacked.” 

Even if you aren’t a victim of the 
Equifax breach, at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, students have been spammed 
with phishing emails. Lightbody said 
this is the easiest way for students’ 
identities to be stolen. He explained 
that the best way to keep your accounts 
and information secure is to use differ- 
ent passwords on all your accounts. 

“T have very elaborate passwords 
for each of my accounts,” said Nolan = 
Moon, ’20, to keep his information safe. 

Moon said if he was the a victim of 
identity theft, “I wouldn’t know where 
to start. Id be very freaked out.” 

Lightbody suggested students 
should start monitoring their credit. If 
your identity is stolen, “keep an eye on 
your credit all the time because peo- 


ple are going to use it.” He suggested 
Credit Karma. It’s a free service to 
monitor your credit score. Monitor- 
ing your credit after an identity theft 
ensures that your credit is accurate 
and that there is no fraudulent activity. 
There is a premium option available 
also that provides access to more fea- 
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tures. 

Today at 3:15 p.m., Lightbody is 
hosting a workshop about data secu- 
rity in St. Edmund’s 215. The work- 
shop will teach students how they can 
protect themselves online from identity 
theft. © 


Alumni petition reaches the board of trustees 


By Maddy Linden 
Online Editor 


More than 269 alumni recently 
signed a petition asking the board of 
trustees at St. Michael's to “defend the 
foundations of social justice and com- 
munity” at the college. The letter came 
in response to recent layoffs and other 
changes at the college which shifts 
funding away from certain areas. 

In September, alumni created a 
group chat on Facebook to discuss 
the “messed up stuff happening at 
SMC” according to the group message. 
Meaghan Diffenderfer, ‘17, who helped 
in spreading the petition, wrote in an 
email that the main concerns alumni 
are rallying behind are “staffing and 
funding changes to mission-oriented 
centers such as the Center for Women 
and Gender, Center for Community 
Engaged Learning, and the Peace and 
Justice Center; direct obstacles and 
challenges to diversity, inclusion, and 
equity on campus; the Voluntary Sepa- 
ration Program (VSP) that was original- 
ly introduced in Fall 2016, and undue 
burdens for faculty seeking tenure.” 

A few alumni, including Julia 
Berberan, who works as the safespace 
program coordinator at Pride Center 
Vermont put together some requests of 
the administration. There was a written 
response from the Faculty Executive 
Committee and the SA E-Board, but 
not the Board of Trustees itself. 

“The Faculty Executive Committee 


responded to the alumni letter saying 
that we recognize some of the group’s 
concerns, and hope for their patience 
and continued support as the College 
makes changes and improvements 
over the next few years,” said 

Peter Harrigan, mod- 
erator of the Faculty 
executive Committee, 
in an email. “We 
also pointed out 

a number of 
positive initia- 

tives on campus 

of which the 

group may not 

be aware. While 
there are things 

to improve on this 

- and any - cam- 
pus, there are also 
many strengths. It is 
important that the story we 
tell about ourselves be 
balanced.” 

Diffenderfer ex- 
plained that the Center for Women 
and Gender, Center for Community 
Engaged Learning, and the Peace and 
Justice Center losing valuable employ- 
ees, the school is slowly cutting out all 
resources for social justice in a commu- 
nity associated with its social justice 
mission. 

“I don’t think they [alumni] under- 
stand what's happening to higher ed- 
ucation in general, and certainly small 
liberal arts colleges,” said President 
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John J. Neuhauser. The school has been 
going through a lot of changes due 
to falling enrollment Neuhauser said 
this plan has been in the works since 
2008. Nor do they understand what is 
happening here” said Neuhauser. 
The school has been 
going through a 
lot of changes due 
to falling enroll- 
ment. Neuhauser 
said this plan 
has been in the 
works since 
2008. 

“T would 
actually say 
that many of 

the things you're 

interested in we 
are interested in 
and have been doing 
all along, and some of the 
things [we] you can’t 
be very public about 
in terms of what are 
[we] you doing with the Edmundite 
Center for Peace and Justice. We had 
some pretty well developed plans for 
that until Fr. Mike died, and that put 
those on the shelf for awhile,” Neu- 
hauser said. 

One action by the alumni to 
bring attention to the topic was to with- 
hold donating money until something 
is done. Sophia Caravella, “18 a worker 
for phonathon got two calls regarding 
the problems going on at St. Michael's. 





“He [the caller] was unhappy with a lot 
of the things that Neuhauser has done, 
and then he mentioned specifically the 
two people being laid off and the pro- 
fessor that applied for tenure and got 
denied. So he was really upset about 
that. And I just explained to him that 
he is leaving and that we are getting a 
new president, but at that point he just 


~ said ‘Call me next year, I'll give next 


aA 


year. 
The alumni who wrote the petition 
did not meet with Neuhauser prior to 
writing the petition. Neuhauser said, 
“T wish we could have a meeting of 
the minds because I don’t think our 
differences are anywhere near as big as 
the letter might cause you to think, but 
I don’t know if we can.” 
Diffenderfer said “We do not intend 
to work against the College, rather 
our intention is to support and fortify 
the people, practices, and values of 
the College that people care about the 
most.” @ 


A letter to 
— the community 


See pg. 20 for an open letter 
by three current students 
regarding the Center for 
Women & Gender. 
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Are Saturdays only for the boys? 


By Eva Wilton 
Photography & Politics Editor 


A group of women hosted a women 
only party on Saturday, September 
30, with the idea of creating a healthy 
space where women could be in each 
other’s company without the worry of 
men approaching them aggressively. 

In the entryway to the townhouse 
where the party took place, a silk bra 
hung from the doorway as women’s 
voices belted out every single word to 
“Hollaback Girl” by Gwen Stefani. 

This is the fourth time that this 
group hosted a party for women only. 
The event was held three times last 
year in Residence Hall 4 with low turn- 
out and it was shut down each time 
by Public Safety for a noise complaint. 
This year, the roommates registered 
the party with Residence Life in order 
to minimize the chance of getting shut 
down. 

The central aim of the event was to 
promote female empowerment and fe- 
male friendship on the weekends, cre- 
ating space where women could have 
fun and ultimately not feel anxious 
for friends’ safety, said party co-host 
Samantha Sidorakis, “18. 

“T know that when I go out, we are 
always very careful to look out for one 
another, and that can be exhausting,” 
Sidorakis said. “So an all girls party is a 
way to be ina space without having to 
worry if all your friends are okay.” 

Mike Bosia, associate professor 
of political science, said that men 
are often seeking ways to prove their 
manliness to other men. “Manliness is 
accentuated when men are in groups 
when men can pressure each other,” 
Bosia said. 

The Facebook event stated “Satur- 
days are for the f****ing girls.” This was 





in retaliation to the popular slogan ‘Sat- 
urdays are for the boys’ trademarked 
by Barstool Sports, a satirical men’s 
lifestyle and sports blog. 

“The idea that ‘Saturdays are for the 
boys’ seemed stupid to me,” Sidorakis 
said. “If they can have their bro time 
then we can have our girl time. It is not 
that guys are not allowed to have their 
own space to be guys,” Sidorakis said. 

Olivia Nestro, 18 helped co-host the 
event and thought that this could be 
an open environment where women 
can claim their own space. “I feel like 
the slogan is boys claiming another 
thing that is just theirs,” Nestro said, 
“and they already have everything 
else. Well, specifically, white boys have 
everything.” 

The four women who hosted the 
event said that they did not intend for 
it to be a controversial political stance. 
“To claim a space that is free of an in- 
tervention in order to be empowering, 
is political in a good way,” Bosia said. 

“There is a risk that when you strug- 
gle against masculinity as a woman, 
you isolate yourself.” 

“It definitely is a political statement 
to create a space that is inclusive of 
one gender and exclusive to another 
gender,” Nestro said. “It is sticking to a 
gender binary format. We were aware 
of this so we made it a point to include 
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A poster quoting President Donald Trump is placed on a wall in the townhouse that host- 
ed the all-girls party alongside other posters throughout the second floor. 


non-binary, transgender, bisexual 
women, lesbians, and straight women.” 
Crystal L’Hote, associate professor 
of philosophy, said that women have a 
need to express themselves when they 


are feeling dominated by men. “Wom- - 


en’s empowerment can be threatening 


“An all-girls party is a way to be ina space 
without having to worry if all your friends 


are okay. 


Lf 


_ -Samantha Sidorakis, 18 


to those in power,” L’Hote said. 

The Facebook event stated, ‘Just a 
whole bunch of strong, intelligent, 
beautiful females celebrating other 
females’. “We just wanted to hang out 
with our friends and have fun,” Nestro 
said. “If that’s being a feminist, then 
that is okay.” @ 


PHOTO BY EVA WILTON 
A bra hangs on the staircase as decora- 
tion for the all-girls party in the town- 
house and still remains there even weeks 
after the party happened. 
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By Tristan McInnis 
Staff Writer 


“My brother and I were in the Oslo 
airport--before freshman year--with all 
of our bags, and that’s when I knew 
it was going to be real,” said Torjus 
Grimsrud ‘19. “I was going to live in 
a new country with my brother not 
knowing what to expect, and the only 
thing I could think about was how 
it would be ok because my brother 
would be there.” 

Torjus, and his older brother Mathi- 
as Grimsrud ‘18, are one of the many 
pairs of siblings on the St. Michael’s 
campus that have shared a unique col- 
lege experience with their family. 

According to Matthew Desorgher, 
associate director of student financial 
services, 32 pairs of siblings are en- 
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Keeping it in the family: Siblings on campus 


rolled this fall, thus, 64 students have a 
sibling at the college. There are ad- 
vantages at St. Michael’s if you attend 
school together, for example there is 

a financial incentive of $3,000 on top 

of mutual benefits of going to school 
together according to financial services. 

Choosing a college can be one of the 
more difficult life choices for many, 
and the ability to go to school witha 
sibling can often be a deciding factor. 
A study conducted in 2015 at Harvard 
University concluded that “younger 
siblings are 15-20 percent more likely 
to enroll in 4-year colleges if their older 
siblings do so first.” 

According to the study, one reason 
younger siblings follow older siblings 
is that siblings may enjoy each other’s 
company and benefit from one another 
while being on the same campus. As a 
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Ryan Collopy 18 and his sister, Sandra ’18, did not plan to go to college together. 
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The Grimsruds (from left to right), Mathias 18, Julianne ’21, Tiril ’21, and Torjus '19, on 
Church Street earlier this fall. Julianne and Tiril will join their brothers on the alpine ski 


team this winter. 


small school, St. Michael’s emphasizes’ 
the strength of it’s community, making 
it an ideal place for close siblings to 
grow together. 

This fall the Grimsrud brothers were 
joined on campus by their twin sisters 
Julianne ’21 and Tiril ‘21. All four of 
the Grimsruds will compete side-by- 
side on the alpine ski team this winter. 

Mathias originally heard about St. 
Michael's from former countrymen 
and alpine ski team member Frederik 
Sandell “15, who convinced Mathias 
to come. Head coach Angus Macleod 
also recruited Mathias for the team, as 
he previously skied in the European 
Cup for the Norwegian National Team. 
Mathias ultimately chose St. Michael's 
because he could sense the campus’ 
close knit community and he wanted to 
combine skiing and education. “Com- 
ing to a smaller school, I felt more 
comfortable being an international 
student, and I felt less nervous about 
being here,” Mathias said. 

Mathias’ younger brother Torjus 
joined him at St. Michael's the next 
year. “It was an easy decision, we 
would get a little more money in fi- 
nancial aid if we were both here and it 
would help us out in the long run.” 

Taking on college together was not 
necessarily easy at first. “Mathias tried 
to be my Dad initially, but that ended 
quickly,” Torjus said. “On a few week- 
ends over the beginning of my fresh- 
man year Mathias tried to control what 
I did, I knew he was looking out for me 
but it was a dynamic I had never expe- 
rienced before,” Torjus added. 

Their relationship has since recov- 
ered, and even strengthened, both 
saying that they grew closer through 
living together and sharing mutual 
friends. “We love going to school 
together because we are best friends,” 
Torjus said. 

After watching their brothers ski, 
study, and hang out together from 
Oslo, the Grimsrud sisters decided 
to enroll this fall. The twins, Julianne 


and Tiril, both never planned on going 
to the same school as their brothers, 
but a visit to the campus sold them 

on it. “We looked and had desire to 
go to other schools, but we ultimately 
wanted to go to the same school as our 
brothers,” Julianne said. 

The four siblings possess a natural 
closeness evident in meeting them. 
Attending school together maintained 
their original closeness, and fostered 
new ways for the family to grow to- 
gether. “We feel safer in another coun- 
try with our brothers, and we would 
not want it any other way,” Tiril said. 

According to the siblings inter- 
viewed on campus, most sibling pairs 
see being together as mutually benefi- 
cial, and affirm that they enhance each 
other’s college experiences. 

The Collopy siblings from Holliston, 
Mass., Ryan ‘18 and Sandra ‘18, have 
been attending St. Michael’s together 
since 2014. Although the two are in the 
same class, they are not the same age- 
-Ryan took a year off from schooling 
after high school, and enrolled with 
Sandra as freshmen right after Sandra 
graduated high school. 

When it came time for Sandra to 
choose schools, she was unsure of her 
plan. She figured that knowing the 
college was a good fit for her brother 
would help ease her transition into a 
new place. 

While the two did not originally 
plan on attending school together, they 
said it has created a new relationship 
between them. “I usually see her once 
a day and it’s different than at home, 
but it’s nice to know that I will see her 
often,” Ryan said. 

The two agree that being on cam- 
pus with one another is a beneficial 
experience in many ways, “Except for 
things like sharing the car, that can get 
interesting between the two of us, other 
than that we seem to never have any 
issues,” added Ryan.@ 
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Animal rights activists unite 


By Nettie Hoagland 
Staff Writer 


Dogs are not unusual companions 
to the majority of window shoppers, 
farm-stand goers, slow-moving tourists 
and college students that occupy the 
Church street Marketplace: trotting 
alongside their owner and stopping 
for attention. On Sept. 30 an unusual 
parade of dogs and their owners, some 
dressed in animal-related costumes, 
marched down Church Street. The 
clatter of cowbells and waving of signs 
during the parade announced a larger 
mission than weekend shopping. 

Marching in the parade was St. 
Michael's college student, Sarah Ian- 
doli 19’; a current intern for the Green 
Mountain Animal Defenders (GMAD). 
“Tt felt great to walk with the Defend- 
ers, not only as an intern, but as a 
person who really cares about animals 
and their rights,” said Iandoli. 

Two years ago, Cause for Paws, a St. 
Michael's animal justice program that 
operates through MOVE, incorporated 
GMAD into their program, but last 
year was the first year that Cause for 
Paws participated in the walk. Both 
programs, Cause for Paws and GMAD 
are shifting the objective of animal 





rights away 
from caring for 
and adopting 
companion 
animals, and 
toward the 
recognition of 
all animals and 
their worth. 
President of 
GMAD, Sharon 
MeNair led 
activists down 
Church Street 
in their annual 
Walk For All 
Animals to 
raise awareness 
and funds for 
animal rights 
on farms, in the 
meat industry, 
and cosmetic 
industry. As 
Vermont's larg- 
est all volunteer 
based animal 
rights group, 
GMAD organizes 
statewide action. 
“Seeing everyone in the community 
get together and walk, while defending 
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Top: People hold signs showing support for animal rights during the Green Mountain 
Animal Defenders Church Street on Saturday, Sept. 30. 


Bottom: Jessica Sharon, volunteer at GMAD, and on the right, Sharon McNair, Pres- 
ident of GMAD on the right holding sign for the march on Church Street. 


animals together was a great thing to 
be involved in,” Iandoli said. 

“We are here to help the animals 
that no one else is helping,” McNair 
said. GMAD strives to aid all animals, 
such as rescuing wild birds that were 
sick or injured. “We rescued a total of 
19 goats from death and encouraged 
farmers to practice more humane prac- 
tices in the future,” said McNair. 

“We don’t deal with adoption or 
rehoming because shelters are already 
facing an overpopulation of companion 
animals,” said Jill Jacobelli, secretary of 
GMAD. McNair said that their biggest 
success has been their spaying and 
neutering program. “The program pre- 


vents litters that wouldn’t have homes 


from being born,” said McNair. 

McNair, who said she has been an 
animal rights activist all her life said, 
“Social consciousness toward animal 
rights is growing.” GMADs statewide 
activism has inspired people to boycott 
businesses that promote factory farm- 
ing and animal testing said McNair. 
“They inspired Ben and Jerry’s to only 
purchase certified cage free eggs,” said 
Jessica Langton, GMAD’s newest vol- 
unteer. “Purchasing cage free eggs is 
better for the laying hens,” said Lang- 
ton. “It means they live in healthier 
conditions.” 

Jacobelli and McNair’s sentiment 
toward animal justice is one widely 
shared by Cause for Paws “In the 
past, we used to only work with the 
All Breed animal shelter,” said Megan 
McCauley ‘18, president of Cause for 
Paws, “But now we're partnering with 
the Green Mountain Animal Defenders 
and Chittenden Humane society.” 

Cause for Paws also organizes three 
trips per semester at the Champlain 
Adaptive Mounted Program (CHAMP) 
in South Hero, Vermont where stu- 
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A dog waits before the Green Mountain Animal Defender’s march on Church Street on Saturday, Sept. 30. 


dents volunteer to work with therapy 
horses, which assist children and 
adults with special needs. “The volun- 
teers at CHAMP love having student 
volunteers, and the students love 
going,” said McCauley, “the program 
allows students to become more aware 
of animal's sociability” 

“Any work we do with animals 
shows us they have personalities,” said 
McCauley. MOVE also sponsored a 
service trip to the Best Friends Ani- 
mal Sanctuary in Utah last year. Best 
Friends gives 1,600 homeless animals a 
place to live. The week long service trip 
in January involved caring for home- 
less horses, pigs, hogs, rabbits, birds, 
dogs, cats and wildlife on the sprawl- 
ing 1,400 acre sanctuary. 

Brian Shearer, ‘18, went on the ser- 
vice trip last year. While Shearer had 
done service with various groups in the 
past, it was his first non-human related 
service trip. “It was unlike any trip I’ve 
taken before,” said Shearer, “Going — 
on the service trip connected with 
me spiritually to other forms of life.” 
Shearer said that caring for the animals 
humbled his spirit and influenced his 
beliefs. 

The animals at Best Friend’s Animal ~ 
Sanctuary received physical, psycho- 
logical, and emotional care from the 
students. Shearer, said his experience 
at Best Friend’s was “eye opening” to 
consider the personalities of non-hu- 
man animals. “It was humbling to care 
for something you'd think of as less 
than you,” said Shearer. 

As Shearer and McCauley graduate 
from St. Michael’s and move into the 
world, they hope that the recognition 
of animal rights will grow.@ 
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Defining America and our origin story in a new age 


By Alyssa Breunig 
Staff Writer 


Speaking to a crowd of 150 students, 
faculty and staff at the McCarthy Arts 
Center, on the evening of Oct. 5, Khalil 
Gibran Muhammad, professor of histo- 
Ty, race, and public policy at Harvard 
Kennedy School said, “To be white is 

_ to be American.” 

Muhammad's speech focused on the 
theory that the United States is reliving 
the issues of its past. We must stop 
ignoring the past and teach others what 
it was like to be African American. He 
conveyed his message through current 
examples today such as the use of the 
Confederate flag, and the meaning of 
the national anthem. 

As the author of The Condemna- 
tion of Blackness: Race, Crime, and the 
Making of Modern Urban America, 
Muhammad's aim is to educate others 
about African American history and 
the effect it has on being a person of 

. .colorin today’s society. __ 
Muhammad spoke within the 
context of this year’s common text for 
First-Year Seminar Between the World 
and Me, by Ta-Nehisi Coates.The 
book is a letter to Coates’ 15-year-old 
son about his personal, historical, and 
intellectual development into his rumi- 
nations on how to live in a black body 


in America. It spans the personal, such 
as growing up in Baltimore, his cultiva- 
tion of an intellectual consciousness at 
Howard University, and the historical, 
expressed in his discussion of the ways 
in which the black body has always 
been inferior in society. 

Much of Muhammad’s work focuses 
on the debate within the country about 
whose history is on display. Referring 
to monuments and flags commemorat- 
ing the past, including the statues of 
Robert E. Lee in Charleston which was 
the subject of recent protests and con- 
flict between white supremacists and 
African Americans, he analyzes what 
these messages about our nation. “We 
are living ina moment of intense con- 
versation of politics around racism,” 
Muhammad said. In order to have our 
history save us, we must actually teach 
it, he said, adding that African Ameri- 
cans have contributed to this very old 
debate from Fredrick Douglas to Bree 
Newsome to Ta-Nehisi Coates. 

“Muhammad's speech was benefi- 
cial because he used his economic and 
historical background to show how 
people used statistics to prove that 
black people are inferior,” said Walker 
Storey ‘21. Storey explained how Mu- 
hammed offered a current perspective 
on Coates’ book by talking about the 
Colin Kaepernick situation in which 


the NFL player took 
a knee during the 
National Anthem. 
Muhammad's 
speech questioned 
“what is the mean- 
ing of America?” 
Muhammad said he 
believes the answer 
to this comes down 
to us, and we have 
the choice to decide 
what we want our 
country to be. This 
belief echoes Coates’ 
because he asks 
many open ended 
questions that the 
reader has to think 
about and try to an- 
swer for themselves. 
“ T love that he’s 
turning the burden 
of being hopeful 
back on white peo- 
ple,” Muhammad | ~ 
said. “He’s basically 
saying it’s that hope- 
fulness that blinds 
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you from actually 
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doing the work we Khalil Gibran Muhammad speaks with the community in the 


need to do to have 
the country we 
claim to have.” ® 


McCarthy Arts Center on Thursday, Oct. 5. 


Kidnap, torture, exile: Dr. Teng Biao shares his story 


By Shelbie Osak 
Staff Writer 


Dr. Teng Biao, named “Persons of 
the Year in Asia” by Newsweek in 
2005, and Chinese human rights law- 
yer, spoke to faculty and students on 
Sept. 27 at the Roy Room sharing his 
story of arrests, kidnaps, torture, and 
current exile in China. In China, there 
are approximately 300,000 lawyers; 
Teng Biao is one of only 30 human 
rights lawyers. 

Before he started his life in exile, 
Teng had served as a defense lawyer 
for many years on high-profile human 
rights cases in China. As a result, he 
was also kidnapped and tortured by 
the Chinese government | twice. “In 
the middle of the night, they covered 
me in a black hood, handcuffed me, 
and threw me in a little black car, took 
me to a black jail, and locked me ina 
little black room,” Teng said. Teng was 
kept was solitary confinement where he 
was physically and mentally tortured. 
Teng never knew where he was, nor 
did his family. The first time for two 
days; the second, for 70 days. “They 
told me to sit facing a wall and not to 
move or else I would’ve gotten beat- 
en,” said Teng. "It's a terrible feeling ... 
you're mentally broken, and you think 
anything could happen.” 

While speaking on campus, Teng 
mentioned that the Chinese Com- 


munist Party has been acting against 
human nature and that is why human 
rights activists sacrifice so much to fight 
against the Communist Party. “Wher- 
ever or whenever human dignity pre- 
vails, tyranny is defeated,” said Teng. 

Despite the warnings and beatings, 
Dr. Teng continued to protest against 
the Chinese authorities, taking on legal 
cases and writing articles detailing 
human rights abuses. His family soon 
came under scrutiny from the Chinese 
government, too. Teng fled the country 
in 2014, but his wife and two daughters 
were detained by government officials 
at the airport and not permitted to 
leave China. “I feared for the people 
I love,” said Teng. For a year, he was 
separated from his family, but after a 
year, his wife and daughters escaped 
China using a secret tunnel and joined 
Teng in America. 

Teng was banned from teaching at 
his university - University of Politics 
and Law in Beijing. He is a prominent 
member of the Weiquan, or “rights 
defenders” movement, a loosely knit 
coalition of Chinese lawyers and ac- 
tivists who tackle cases related to the 
environment, religious freedom, and 
freedom of speech and the press. 

He wasn’t the only one, another 
activist and Nobel Peace Prize laureate, 
Liu Xiaobo, was detained in solitary 
confinement for 11 years until his death 
in July. He was an anti-communist, 


writer and poet who was involved 

in campaigns to end Communist sin- 
gle-party rule. “Freedom of speech is 
very limited in China currently, espe- 
cially in the newspaper and traditional 
media because they are being censored 
by the government,” said Zichen 
“Chuck” Qian ‘20, an international stu- 
dent from China who attended Biao’s 
talk “We don’t have any of the social 
media you guys [United States] have 
including Google because they are too 
opinionated.” 

“I didn’t know about things like 
human rights lawyers being arrested 
and kidnapped.” Qian said, adding that 
he is afraid to take the book Tombstone 
home because it contained material 
about the Chinese famine which is 
banned by Chinese authorities. 

Despite the strict censorship, Quian 
said he also believes China is a very 
safe country. “Sometimes I feel it is 
more dangerous here [United States] 
because of how much freedom there is. 
For one example, the Las Vegas shoot- 
ing. We aren't allowed to have guns in 
China,” said Qian. 

Professor Rowena He of the history 
department, who invited Biao to speak 
at the campus, said she also wants 
to spread awareness of human rights 
abuses in China. “We must stay aware 
and spread the message because we 
have the power of the powerless,” she 
said, adding that it was beautiful to 


see everyone at the event. “There can 
be citizenship without democracy, but 
there cannot be democracy without cit- 
izen participation.” She said she wants 
to spread this message to whomever 
she can: “Please do not take things for 
granted, because the rights that you are 
born with are things that we have been 
fighting for, for generations and still do 
not get.” 

Teng said he is optimistic that Chi- 
nese people will in the future enjoy a 
liberal democracy and the rule of law 
because the pursuit of human dignity 
and freedom is undefeatable. In spite of 
all his research and struggles, he wrote 
a book on the human rights movement 
in China. “I am honored that my cour- 
age, my struggle, my suffering has been 
a small part of a great cause.” @ 
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Food allergies? Vegan? Where to turn in Alliot 


By Matthew Pramas 
Staff Writer 


If you eat at Alliot and you have 
dietary restrictions, sourcing a 
well-balanced meal can be arduous. If 
you have food allergies like me, eating 
away from home can also be risky. 

The concern for food allergies and 
other dietary restrictions have become 
more important and prevalent within 
the past five to ten years, said Brian 
Roper, director of dining services at St. 
Michael's College. 

Roper, who has been on the job now 
for three years, sees the accommoda- 
tion of individuals with dietary restric- 
tions as a necessary facet to his job. 

But in order for Roper to do his job, he 
says, students must come forward with 
their needs and desires. “We can and 
will accommodate almost anything. 

It’s a matter if the student is willing to 


NUT FREE 


self-identity.” Most notably for glu- 
ten-free students, a specific room is 
dedicated to keep gluten and nut-free 
food isolated. Located to the left side 
of the dining hall as you walk in, the 
room entitled “My Zone” provides 
food from certified allergy-free sup- 
pliers purchased from distributers like 
United Natural Foods (UNFI). 

When Roper began working with 
St. Michael's, the current allergy-free 
space was a storage room and “the 
gluten-free section was just a little _ 
cabinet behind the deli,” a place that 
he described as, covered in gluten 
cross-contamination. The room was 
later created under his suggestion. The 
space has growing use with increasing 
numbers of individuals identifying as 
having nut or gluten intolerances and 
allergies. “We go through $800 - $1000 
of product a week in there,” Roper 
said. One young gluten-free woman. 







using the space said “this room is a 
life-saver” remarking on the limit- 

ed options a gluten-free student has 
when eating at Alliot and places like 
it. Another student who isn’t even glu- 
ten-free remarked that she enjoys the 
freedom to eat different food, includ- 
ing gluten-free cereal and other wheat 
related products. 

Several Sodexo employees have 
been trained by AllerTrain, a resource 
that teaches people about food aller- 
gies, Roper said, noting that he and the 
staff take food allergies seriously. He 
also monitors the allergy-free room to 
decrease chances of cross-contamina- 
tion. “Our goal is to not have anyone 
have a [serious] allergic reaction,” he 
mentioned, noting that zero severe 
reactions were reported last year. 

With vegetarians, pescatarians, and 
vegans on campus, Alliot must also 
accommodate their needs.. “Vegetar- 
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ian food goes well, vegan does not,” 
according to Roper. Pescatarians, 

who are vegetarians which eat sea- 
food, have slightly easier time eating, 
although Roper commented that fish is 
not always a popular option either. 

Roper admits that living with 
dietary restrictions is not easy, having 
chosen to be gluten-free for a time him- 
self. In light of how common dietary 
restrictions are, he and the Sodexo 
staff provide greater choice, something 
students on campus seem to appre- 
ciate. “It’s nice to have options,” she 
said. “For things that can’t be found 
out there [in the dining hall], it’s nice to 
have these options available.” 

“It's pretty limited,” said Matt Fos- 
ter ‘21 said about gluten-free options 
in general at Alliot, “ I feel that this 
place should have more gluten free 
options.”® 
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Sophomore juggles school and small business 


By Elizabeth Stapleton 
Staff Writer 


At home, Francesca D’Elia’s family 
has always had huge gardens, and 
chickens, and her mother is very ada- 
mant about growing what you can and 
being local. So it made sense that when 
D’Elia,’20, began tinkering with wire 
and pliers in an after school art club 
five years ago, and later grew that hob- 
by into a bonafide business, most, if not 
all of D’Elia’s pieces tie back to nature 
in someway. Her creations are littered 
with suns and mountains and seem to 
encompass what Vermont is all about. 

Jewelry maker and business owner 
of Homegrown Jewelry, D’Elia, quickly 
became captivated by the art of jewelry 
making. Hailing from Jeffersonville, 
Vt., she began taking classes at a local 
jeweler her senior year of high school. 
There, she learned to solder, torch, and 
learn the basics of working with differ- 
ent metals. 

According to D’Elia, the name of 
the business found itself. Homegrown 
Jewelry is definitely a reflection of Ver- 
mont. Growing up, she always wanted 
to make pieces based on nature and 
elements. D’Elia said that travel had 
a huge influence on everything. “ All 
of my work is a weird combination 
of home, but also all of the places I’ve 
traveled to.” She’s picked up a little 
something from every place she’s been 
to, from Italy, to Ireland, to out west, 
D’Elia found a way to incorporate it 
all into her collection. Vermont has 
shaped a lot of it, but there’s also been 
so much else. 

After revealing to friends that she 
hand crafted jewelry her first year at 
college, she showcased her pieces in 
her dorm room in Ryan hall. She was 
very surprised at the amount of people 
who showed up. She said she refrained 
from telling anyone on campus until 
December of last year because she felt 
uncomfortable just coming out and 
saying, “Hey! I make jewelry!” 

In the beginning of this year, D’Elia 
made it a point to sit down and plan 
out her next three years in order to get 
a feel for how much time she would be 





spending on school and jewelry alike. 
One of those decisions included scaling 
back on her academic courses. Accord- 
ing to the amount of credits she has, 
D’Elia is considered a junior academi- 
cally due to the amount of AP courses 
she took in high school, allowing her to 
maintain her current graduation year. 
“Tf | were taking four classes I know 
that my jewelry would have to take 

the back seat, which is what I really 
didn’t want to do,” she said, “Taking 
three classes allows me to make time 
for my jewelry, which makes me really 
happy.” 

In addition to being enrolled in 
three classes, she sets aside at least 
three hours every week strictly for 
jewelry planning in order to balance 
the two. In the past, she felt as though 
she didn’t have enough time to focus 
on her jewelry. Now that she knows 
what it takes to be a successful small 
business owner, she focuses on be- 
ing more consistent by dedicating a 
block of time in which she sits down 
with her notebook and computer and 
brainstorms ideas, post pictures on so- 
cial media, or thinks of different craft 
shows she can take part in. “It’s hard 
to get into the mindset of jewelry and 
then have to switch back to school” she 
said, “Half of the time I have my class 
notes open and my jewelry notebook 
open and I’m trying to write down 
everything I possibly can while I’m 
thinking of it.” 

D’Elia comes from an artistic family, 
her mom is an art teacher and artist, 
and her dad is a talented builder and 
sculptor, so she couldn’t imagine going 
to a school that didn’t further her 
education in the field. “She is the most 
organized, dedicated, driven, pas- 
sionate young lady”, said her mother, 
Rosemary D’Elia, “she knows how to 
set limits and be somewhat realistic 
of her time.” D’Elia jokingly calls her 
mother her personal assistant 
because she tags along to 
every show, and every busi- 
ness meeting. Because her dad 
is also a banker, he helps out 
with a lot of the finances and 
advises her throughout the 





process. He helped her get her trade 
name registered, and he also builds all 
of her displays. 

Over the next three years, her goal 
is to build up her business to a point 
in which she can do it full time and be 


able to truly sustain herself. As of now, 
she plans on hand crafting jewelry as a 
career. @ 
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Girls who trailblazed workers’ 
rights take center stage 


By Alaina Shelzi 
Staff Writer 


For decades, playwrights have been using their 
work to show audiences a piece of history. Whether 
to point out injustice or highlight success stories, 
musical theater is the unsung hero of historical sto- 
rytelling. Modern shows like “Hamilton” and “War 
Paint,” as well as older shows like “Evita” and “The 
Sound Of Music,” prove the powerful impact of 
historical musicals. “Mill Girls,” a historical musical 
written by St. Michael’s College professor Peter Har- 
rigan, is gearing up to leave its lyrical legacy come 
November. 

“Mill Girls” is an original musical created and 
directed by theater professor Peter Harrigan, with 
music composed by friend and local musician Tom 
Cleary. The show, which opens in November, tells 
the story of the women working in the factory 
mills of Lowell, Mass. during the 1800s. The show’s 
unconventional script is divided between historical 
diary entries and letters from actual mill workers in 
the 1800s and Harrigan’s dialogue that tie the scenes 
together. The women’s hopes, fears, and courage are 
on display as they relate how their work impacted 
their lives. 

The idea for the show was born when Harrigan 
was going through pamphlets that had been sent 
to his campus mailbox. One in particular from the 
Heritage Winooski Mill Museum caught his eye. The 
mill sounded compelling to Harrigan, who decided 
to visit the Heritage Museum. During his visit, he 
was inspired by the class of working women history 
had forgotten. Looking for more information, he 
then met with Susan Ouellette, a professor of history 
at St Michael's, who contributed to “The Mills at 
Winooski Falls: Winooski and Burlington, Vermont: 
Illustrated Essays and Oral Histories,” by Laura P. 
Krawitt, which consists of letters and other original 
source material from the 1800s. Ouellette then gave 





Harrigan another book that led him to write his 
show about the Lowell Mills, called “The Lowell 
Offering: Writings by New England Mill Women” 
by Benita Eisler. 

The stories that Ouellette shared with Harrigan 
told of factories and mills which were growing and 
faced a shortage of workers. The mills started adver- 
tising work to farmers’ daughters. 

“They decided to try and make the mill expe- 
rience a very wholesome one... mentor them in 
circumstances their protective fathers would find 
acceptable and give them a chance to make a little 
money and have some agency.” said Harrigan. 

The town of Lowell, where the show takes place, 
was built around this idea, and for some time this 
arrangement was working very well. 

However, Harrigan points out, the mills began 
exploiting the women so the mills could make more 
money. “Because of what they had learned and the 
bonds they had formed, they decided they were 
going to push back,” Harrigan said. “They were 
some of the first labor leaders in this country. That 
was a fairly amazing thing long before women were 
given the right to vote. ” The women of Lowell start- 
ed fighting for their rights, and when they figured 
out that their work was part of the same system of 
oppression that started with slaves in the South, the 
mill workers became abolitionists. 

In the past, Harrigan has directed other plays that 
had strong historical ties, such as “Execution of Jus- 
tice” by Emily Mann, which follows the case of Dan 
White, the man who murdered San Francisco Mayor 
George Moscone, and Harvey Milk, the first openly 
gay city supervisor. Shortly after that play closed on 
St. Michael’s campus in 1992, there was a police bru- 
tality incident in California that made national news. 
Harrigan said that it was moving to have people 
come up to him and tell him how seeing the show 
helped them make sense of the violent acts that had 
occurred, illustrating how historical productions can 
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The set of the production 
has been designed to 
replicate the mill of Lowell, — 
Mass. where the musical 
is set. 
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Two girls empoyed by the 
American Woolen Mills in 
Winoosi walk around in 
1909. “Most are illiterate,” — 
notes photographer Lewis — 
Hine. ; 
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Three girls pose for a photo — 
during a shift at the Amer- — 
ican Woolen Company in 
Winooski in 1909. “[These 
are] not the youngest 
girls,” wrote Hine. “Two 

of them look to be under 

14. I counted 20 of these 
girls like these and younger 
going inat7a.m.” 
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They were some of the first labor 
faders in this country before they 
were given the right to vote.” 


-Peter Harrigan, writer and director of “Mill Girls” 


help make sense of current events in today’s 
news. 

“Y’m a huge feminist, so I love learning about 
how real women enacted change that impacted 
the whole community,” said Emily Chabot 19, 
a student performing as Sarah in the produc- 
tion. “Finding out my character was a real 
woman was really interesting. I love knowing 
that I’m spreading her message of inclusiveness 
and empowerment for women.” 

When deciding to write a musical, which 
had always been a dream for Harrigan, he 
knew the work was going to be historical. 
While Harrigan is the playwright of “Mill 
Girls,” that’s not how he would choose to 
classify himself. “It’s weird for me to think of 
myself as a writer,” he said. “I really think of 
myself as an artist who really draws together 
certain elements and, hopefully, finds inter- 
esting relationships between them. I think the 
script is an extension of that, a reflection of 
that.” 

In creating “Mill Girls,” Harrigan collabo- 
rated with Tom Cleary, who orchestrated the 
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music for the show. Just as the words echo the 
voices of the past, so too does the music. “In 
some songs, I’ve taken poems from anony- 
mous sources and written music to them while 
keeping the texts pretty much in their original 
form,” Cleary said. With some music, like the 
song “Factory Girl,” Cleary takes some creative 
liberties. In this song, Cleary added his “own 
ending which brings the story into the world 
of the Mill Girls and their process of political 
consciousness-raising,” making the piece more 
relevant to the story being told. 

Cleary’s main hope is “that the music helps 
bring the listener into the world of the Mill 
Girls, but with a sense of heightened, stylized 
reality that includes aspects of modern harmo- 
ny and melody.” 

As for Harrigan’s hopes for the show? Just 
like Mill Girls itself, they are a passionate as- 
sortment of thoughts, “I hope it’s entertaining 
and poignant but also makes people think.” 

“Mill Girls” runs November 2, 3, 4, 10 and 
11 at 7 p.m. The show is open to the public and 
admission is free. @ 





The “Mill Girls” of the musical pose 
for a group photo on Thursday, Oct. 
5. They tell the story of young girls 
working in a mill in Lowell, Mass. 
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Katie Ort ’20 plays Delia, a mill girl 
who falls for men who take advan- 
tage of her. She wants better hours 
and wages for the girls. 
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Employees outside of the American 
Woolen Mills in Winooski in 1909. 
“27 children... under 15 were counted 
at one gate,” wrote Hine. 
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offers an unabashed chiller 





By Jack Martin 
International Editor 


It’s kind of amusing that the com- 
pany who made “Netflix and Chill” a 
thing would produce a horror movie 
about a sex game gone wrong. But that 
is exactly what Netflix just did with its 
new original movie Gerald’s Game now 
available for streaming. Don’t let this 
movie’s slightly uncomfortable premise 
turn you off though, because Gerald’s 
Game is a smartly written, brilliantly 
acted, and yes a very chilling psycho- 
logical thriller. 

Based off one of Stephen King’s 
lesser known novels, Gerald's Game 
begins with married couple Jessie and 
Gerald Burlingame (played by Carla 
Gugino and Bruce Greenwood) arriv- 
ing at their remote vacation home for a 
romantic weekend to try and spice up 
their marriage. After handcuffing both 
of Jessie’s hands to bedposts, Gerald 
suddenly has a heart attack and dies 
leaving Jessie trapped in a terrifying 
life or death situation. 

Perhaps what works best about 
Gerald’s Game is the fact that the story is 





so strong. The film never goes in the di- 
rection you think it’s headed and keeps 
upping the suspense by hitting Jessie 
with one terrifying obstacle after anoth- 
er. There is never a moment that you 
feel you can breath easy because there 
is always another bomb just around the 
corner. It is a testament to the strength 
of the filmmakers that they were able 
to turn a film with just one location and 
two main actors into a frighteningly 
gripping movie from start to finish. 

Of course, much praise must go 
to Gugino who gives a powerhouse 
performance in what at times feels like 
a one woman show. She absolutely 
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elle 
hallucination then acts as the angel on 
her shoulder. Gugino is able to make 
this manifestation feel like a complete- 
ly distinct character and the way she 
plays off herself is impressive to watch. 

Bruce Greenwood also delivers a 

masterful performance as the the film’s 
titular Gerald. Greenwood’s character 
is chillingly uncomfortable to watch in 
the absolute best way. Gerald is aggres- 
sive, and hides a twisted personality 
beneath the smiling face of the loving 
husband. Greenwood is great at hint- 
ing at this dark side of Gerald though 
subtle character choices and dark 
dialogue. However when his character 


A film with just one location and two main 
actors became a frighteningly gripping 
movie from start to finish. 


sells the terror, desperation, and slow 
descent into madness without making 
it seem forced. At the same time, she 
gives Jessie a strong personality and 
convincing grit in her determination 
not to die. Gugino also essentially 

is forced to play two versions of the 
same character as Jessie starts seeing a 
hallucination of her own subconscious 
inside her head which manifests as a 
more confident version of herself. This 


dies, he returns as a manifestation of 
all of Gerald’s darkest aspects inside 
Jessie’s head and Greenwood is able to 
go full psychopath here taunting her in 
her attempts to escape. 

Adaptations of Stephen King’s 
books have set the bar high in terms of 
expectations thanks to his works being 
the basis for true horror classics such 
as The Shining, Misery, and recently It. 
However, Gerald’s Game deserves a 


Carla Gugino (right) and Bruce Greenwood in the new Netflix original movie Gerald’s Game now available for streaming 
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place among the best of King adapta- 
tions and is absolutely worth a watch 
for those looking for a chilling movie to 
celebrate Halloween.@ 
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What's up with the Trap Door Theatre? 





By Jack Donahue gradually purchasing more chairs along 
Staff Writer with curtains and flooring tiles. Their ee 
biggest development was painting the 

In the depths of McCarthy you might walls a dark chocolate brown. 
stumble upon a room with a damp base- “Professor John Devlin wisely sug- a 
ment smell, chocolate brown walls and gested that a black room in the base- 
a fading lime green tile floor. It could ment might be a bit grim,” Harrigan 
almost be mistaken as a giant storage said, “and the great people of the SMC 
room with the amount of chairs and Physical Plant staff went along with our 


other items lying around in no particular unusual suggestion to paint the walls, 
order. It’s dark, disorganized, and empty doors and ceiling a very dark color.” 









of all things that wouldn’t exactly define All of these renovations have helped 
a theatre but it’s not as much about the students use the TDT frequently. 
space as it is about the people who fill it “It’s the best space because it’s so 
that make the Trap Door Theatre what versatile and so tight and intimate,” 
it is. said Pat Cornacchio, a senior theater 
The Trap Door Theatre, or TDT as it major who is currently rehearsing for his 
is affectionately referred to by theater senior seminar show The Wood Raised > 
students, is a small performing space Boy which he has been writing for the 
beneath the main stage in the McCar- past two and a half years. It will pre- 
PHOTO BY LIAM RADEMACHER thy basement. The TDT differs from a miere in the TDT on November 17. “It 
regular theater in that there is no raised § makes the audience way more engaged 
Room 1 in McCarthy, the home of St. Michael’s Trap Door Theatre. stage or curtains but —_ with what's happening.” 
ee is simply an empty Demora Dessert is another theatre 
black room. While major who is currently rehearsing for 
this may not sound her senior seminar a performance of 4 
like any sort of space a.m. written by Jonathan Dorf premier- 
you'd expect to see ing on Octovber 27 and has been work- 


a play, its emptiness _—_ ing in the TDT since her freshmen year. 
offers an opportunity In the TDT, she said, “you focus less on 


for theater majors projection for actors and more on the 
and the drama club experience.” SS 
to experiment with There are challenges with working 


staging and storytell- _in this type of area: unlike on the Main 
ing to offer audiences Stage, directors and designers have far 


a unique theater more limited space meaning they have 
going experience. to come up with creative solutions. 

The Trap Door “T think it also frees people up, 
Theatre gotitsname _ creatively,” said Harrigan, “If you are 
back in the win- doing a show on the Main Stage, the 
ter of 2013 when proscenium arch [The arch framing the 
then student Jillian opening between the stage and the au- 
Holland won a dience] galone is 36’ wide, and the 
theatre-name-contest audience has an expectation that you 
that was held for are going to fill it with something. Work- g 
the space. But the ing in the TDT, one is released from a 
history goes back far _ that expectation and can @focus on the 
beyond that. “Stu- essential element, which is the story-tell- ¢ 
dents have been stag- ing.” Sy 
ing performances in For new students who are interested vag 
the TDT (Trap Door __ in using this space there is an improv S| 
Theatre) space since _— club held in the TDT every Thursday at oi 
at least 1980 (when 9 p.m. that is open to everyone. Cornac- ae 
I was in one there chio spoke a little about this club saying, ee 
myself),” said Peter “Improv is the best way to get involved, % 
Harrigan, a professor You don’t have to participate you can ‘| 
of fine arts in the the- just watch.” ss 
atre department. “In Summing up what the TDT is all iG 
order to get the more about, Harragan said, “It is a great lab- bes 
intimate and some- oratory space for students to try things, aa 


times gritty feel of a and a great place for audiences to get 
smaller performance _ within spitting distance (literally) of the 


We 


ae SS 


space actors, and experience a different type of i 

About five years theatre.” @ Fe 
ago the TDT real- 
ly started to bend * 


into shape with the 
theatre department 


tty 
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Josh Lacourse, Josef Kranz, Caleb Roman and Anika Bieg in the Trap Door Theatre rehearsing for Cor- 
nacchio’s senior seminar, the Wood Raised Boy. 
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_ Ifyou have comics, crossword puzzles, brain teasers or other fun content youd like to see 
on this page, email lrademacher@mail.smcvt.edu 


Who's that an 
rollerblade kid? 


By Matthew Fournaris 
Multimedia Editor 








Over recent years the sport of inline rollerblading has seen a steep 
decline in popularity, but that hasn’t stopped Aaron Kalat,’19, from 
embracing the sport and everything it has to offer. 

“There’s no better feeling than having wheels on your feet,” Kalat 
said. From the seemingly endless bike path in Burlington, to aban- 
doned highways in the woods, you can find Kalat mastering his 
craft. 

This short film, “Art of Inline”, profiles Kalat’s passion for skat- 
ing, and the rewards of practicing a lost art. 


Go to www.defender.smcvt.edu to watch 
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Read, listen, understand, take action 


In the media, and in 
conversation, it is often easy 
to feel like we are surround- 
ed by a choir of complaints, 
terror and devastation—bad 
news. 

“A Burst of Gunfire, a 
Pause, Then Carnage in Las 
Vegas....,” The New York 
Times, Oct. 2. 

“ Apocalyptic’ devas- 
tation in Puerto Rico...,” 
CNN, Sept. 26. 

“Budget woes lead to two 
staff layoffs,” The Defender, 
Sept. 19. : 

We all amplify bad news 
regardless of how big or 
small. People always seem 
to find something to be dra- 
matically angry about. Both 
political parties get mad 
at the president — Trump 
tweets too much. Here, we 
get mad at St. Michael’s — 
they can’t seem to get the 
parking system quite right. 

As a place for knowledge 
through exploration and self 
discovery, a college campus 
can at times feel like a place 
that completely exhausts 


topics of what is wrong with 
the world. When I arrived 

at St. Michael’s in 2015 I felt 
as if everyone was almost 
looking for something to be 
mad about, whether it had to 
do with the school itself, the 
country, the world, or even 
themselves. 

Yet we verge on hypocri- 
sy with our complaints. I of- 
ten find that people I know 
to rip apart every minute 
detail about their St. Mi- 
chael’s experience to be the 
same people posting on so- 
cial media all summer about 
anxiously awaiting their 
return to their “true home.” 
People on either side of the 
political spectrum claim that 
the country is falling apart 
while they decorate their 
porches in intricate arrays of 
red, white, and blue each 4th 
of July. 

It is in this near hypocrisy 
that a glimmer of positivity 
shines among a mess of wor- 
ries and frustration. For the 
most part, the monotonous 
cries of doom-and-gloom, no 


matter how serious, can be 
deafening; however, there 
are times when hashing out 
concerns stands as the first 
step toward eliminating the 
root of what is wrong. While 
this may be exhausting, 
taking time to investigate 
and understand the raw 
facts of what upsets us is the 
first step to taking positive 
action. Without taking the 
time to digest facts and hear 
all sides of a story, we are 
unable to make informed 
action. 

Facts are essential, and 
at times facts are not al- 
ways pretty or fun to talk 
about. But facts can turn 
into positivity. Facts spark 
awareness, conservation, 
movement. Facts lead 
to clarity about favorite 
professors not returning to 
campus this semester. Facts 
help us to understand why 
NFL players would kneel 
during our national anthem, 
or how legislation plays a 
role in one person killing 59 
people. Without facts, our 


complaints are merely blind 
cries; but if rooted in fact, 
highlighting our frustrations 
will better what we love and 
care about most, even if it is 
behind a curtain of anger. 

In hopes of one day 
silencing the ruckus of bad 
news, we first must digest it. 
Read, watch, listen—in class, 
to people around you, and to 
media — understand, in or- 
der take positive, informed 
action against whatever 
news is screeching at you.@ 


ELISABETH O’DONNELL 


Email eodonnell2@mail.smcvt. 


smcvt.edu for information on 


MISSION 
STATEMENT 


We, the voice of St. Michael’s 
College, strive to create high 
quality journalism collected 
on a foundation of integrity. 
We represent the pulse of our 

campus by facilitating a forum 

for informative, enlightening 
and thought-provoking con- 
versation. Through in-depth 
reporting, accurate storytelling 
and exceptional visuals, The 
Defender aims to professionally 
and ethically deliver the truth to 
our diverse audience. 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


edu and amcparland@mail. 


the contribution process. 











On gun control, in the wake of Las Vegas shooting 


By Asah Whalen 
Contributing Writer 


The Las Vegas concert 
massacre was a devastating 
event for our country. The 
underlying societal problems 
that cause these issues cannot 
be fixed via gun control, but 
through strong improvement 
to the services government 
provides. Gun control mea- 
sures are typically meant to 
curb murder using firearms. 
Murder includes mass shoot- 
ings, gang violence; more 
broadly the unlawful, premed- 
itated killing of one human 
being by another. The reason 
there are so many gun deaths 
isn’t the availability of fire- 
arms in America, it is the lack 
of adequate social services for 
those who need them. 

The 2015 FBI report on 
crime in the United States, 
counted 13,455 murders across 
America that year. The FBI 
reported 71.9% of the murders 
were committed with a fire- 
arm. Of these murders, 6,447 
were committed with hand- 
guns, which are not classified 
as assault weapons. Rifles on 


the other hand, are classified 
as assault weapons and were 
responsible for 252 murders. 


youth at risk of becoming in- 
volved in gang violence, prom- 
ising “an immediate crack- 


and was autistic. He killed 

his mother before murdering 
the many innocent children 

of Sandy Hook Elementary 
School. He obviously really 
needed more medical attention 


is at risk of being a violent 
criminal, they get the help and 
medicine that they need. Let’s 
focus on fixing our broken 
mental health system and 


Why are handguns used sig- down on every member of the 
nificantly more than rifles in next group that put a body on 
these statistics? Handguns are __ the ground — and immediate 


typically used more prevalent- 
ly in gang related violence. 

The 2015 FBI crime report 
also noted that 56% of murder 
related arrests in 2015 were of 
black men in impoverished ar- 
eas. Unfortunately, 51% of the 
murders in America involve 
black victims, even though 
only 13% of the population is 
made up of black people. It is 
a double standard to have the 
circus that comes after a mass 
shooting that killed 59 people, 
but silence after another 500 
young African Americans die 
in the streets of Chicago. 

The Huffington Post 
published an article detailing 
Boston’s significant reduction 
instances of gang violence and 
murder, through a program 
called Operation Ceasefire. 
The program brought together 
law enforcement and leaders 
of civil societies in the most 
dangerous parts of the city. 
Leaders approached local 


assistance for everyone who 
wanted help turning their lives 
around.” The program re- 
duced the number of murders 
by 63% between 1996-1998, 
saving countless young lives 
in urban areas. The program 
accomplished this without en- 
acting stricter gun control laws 
in the process. 

This example--one of many- 
-shows that taking away guns 
is a knee jerk reaction, avoid- 
ing the real underlying issues. 
Underserved populations, 
and people who don’t have a 
healthy and accepting commu- 
nity are most at risk for com- 
mitting violent acts. These acts 
aren't the problem of guns, 
but of people that have been 
underserved by their commu- 
nity throughout their entire 
existence. Adam Lanza, the 
man who committed a school 
shooting at Sandy Hook Ele- 
mentary School had untreated 
depression, anxiety, OCD 


and services than he received. 
The Las Vegas shooter was 
obviously not mentally well, 
but we will have to wait for 
more FBI findings to make a 
determination about his exact 
state. Banning assault weap- 
ons would not have stopped 
either of those shooters from 
committing a violent act, they 
would have found another 
way to commit their murder- 
ous rampage. 

I've lived and been around 
firearms most of my life and 


every gun owner Ive met and 


interacted with has treated 
their firearms with respect. 

It is an extreme minority of 
people who use firearms in a 
harmful manner. Politifact, a 
fact-checking website, deter- 
mined from numerous studies 
that of prisoners who had a 
gun, 3 and 11 percent pur- 
chased the weapon at a store 
or gun show. Legislators need 
to make sure that if a person 


social safety net in order to fix 
the systemic poverty and other 
social issues that cause gun 
violence. Having responsible 
gun owners answer for the ac- 
tions of the mentally deranged 
will not lead to less murder, it 
will only lead to harsher vocal 
dissent. 

If you have never handled 
a firearm I encourage you to 
seek out a gun range or com- 
munity event night where you 
can shoot firearms with people 
who have been using them 
their whole life and know 
the responsible way to utilize 
them. 


Asah Whalen ‘19 is a political 
science major and can be reached 


at awhalen2@mail.smcot.edu. 
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Connecting cultures and communities through the International Festival 


By Elaine Roman 
Contributing Writer 


For a person with an intersectional 
cultural identity, St. Michael’s can be 
an intimidating place. It is difficult to 
find a space that feels totally welcom- 
ing. For too long my coping mecha- 
nism has been to ignore and acclimate; 
to set aside my Dominican culture for 
the security of inclusion in the predom- 
inantly white culture of St. Michael's. 
This strategy has only provided super- 
ficial comfort. I have the privilege to be 
invisible due to the color of my skin, 
while many others who share diverse 
identities do not share that same bene- 
fit. Superficial comfort can only tem- 
porarily hide internal discomfort with 
cultural identity. I have struggled with 
these feelings and I know that others 
have too, which is why I became in- 
volved with Diversity Coalition for the 
first time this year. 

I took the position of vice president 
of Diversity Coalition at the beginning 
of this school year, and like many 
students, this club was off my radar for 
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most of my time here. 

Trying to plan events that I have never 
attended before is the most challeng- 
ing. The International Festival, for 
instance, is the largest event held by 
D.C. The festival revolves around 
performers that represent different 
countries, with an intermission to eat 
an assortment of dishes from around 
the world. Club members, staff, faculty, 
and many volunteers pour hours upon 
hours of their time into ensuring this 
event's success. Over 500 people attend 
the International Festival annually. 

I have become highly invested in 
the International Festival as I have 
learned more about what it has done 
for other students. Melanie Castillo ‘18 
described the festival as her first wel- 
coming introduction to St. Michael's. 
When Castillo went to the Internation- 
al Festival as a first year student she 
felt “embraced” as she saw her flag 
amongst the rest of the world’s flags. 
The following year, Castillo became 
more involved in the festival as the 
Secretary of Diversity Coalition. Her 
third year she cooked hundreds of pas- 


telitos for the festival, bringing a part 
of her culture to campus. “Teaching 
people how to cook something from 
my culture helped me come full circle,” 
Castillo noted. 

In past years, Bernard Achinda ‘18, 
current secretary of Diversity Coalition, 
has volunteered for the festival as a 
student assistant from the applied lin- 
guistics program. In the past, Achinda 
was primarily responsible for setup 
and clean up on the day of the festival, 
but has taken a leadership role this 
term focusing on international out- 
reach. Achinda shared that the festival 
is important to him because he, “keeps 
an open mind to welcome cultures of 
the world.” Through his experiences at 
the International Festival, Achinda said 
he learned lessons of tolerance, aware- 
ness, and global citizenship. _ 

Nga Nguyen ‘18 has been both a 
leader for D.C. and a volunteer for 
the International Festival, and shares 
a common appreciation for this event 
with Castillo and Achinda. As a 
volunteer she has been most involved 
with food preparation and serving at 


the event. Nguyen observed that the 
International Festival is “a way to share 
a little part of St. Mike’s,” with the local 
community. Not only does this event 
build connection between international 
and local communities it also provides 
context of “diverse representation” ina 
college setting for children in our local 
communities. Nguyen also said that 
the festival is a “way to let racial and 
ethnically diverse groups, both inside 
and outside of our [campus] commu- 
nity, know that we appreciate you and 


that you are welcome.” 


This year the International Festival 


is being held on November 4th from 


5:00 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. in the Ross Sports 
Center. I look forward to see how the 
International Festival will impact my 
experience with my campus communi- 
ty and my own identity. 


Elaine Roman ‘18, is studying anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, and gender studies. She 

is the current vice president of Diversity 
Coalition. 
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By Jack Caron 
Arts & Culture Editor 


Most colleges in the United States 
have some sort of campus security 
or police department. It seems the 
student bodies of these institutions 
are often at odds with these campus 
security organizations. At St. Mi- 
chael’s College this security is called 
Public Safety, commonly known 
among stduents as Pub Safe. As a 
student, I myself have been at odds 
with Public Safety in the past. Like 
many college-aged adolescents, I 
sometimes find Friday night respite 
through the consumption of alcohol 
in social situations. As an organiza- 
tion whose mission is to keep college 
students safe and within the laws of 
the college and surrounding area, 
Pub Safe has a difficult job to say the 
least. 

“Public Safety officers deal with 


_many of the same issues that other 


local police departments deal with,” 
Doug Babcock, director of public 
safety told me in a recent interview, 
“the difference is Public Safety offi- 
cers have more rules to follow and 
fewer resources, such as the inability 
to make an arrest in a potentially 
dangerous situation.” The fact that 
students like myself tend not to 
enjoy most interactions with Public 
Safety would lead one to imagine 
the relationship between Pub Safe 
and the student body might be 
strained at best. 

The one resource that Public Safe- 
ty has that local police officers don’t 
is the ability to talk to students after 
an incident and discuss what went 
wrong in the situation. This poten- 
tial for an open dialogue was further 
echoed by Jeff Vincent, coordinator 


of community standards & student 
conduct/assistant dean of students. 
“The best relationship [between 
public safety and students] on 
campus is for us all to realize we are 
all St. Michael’s College,” Vincent 
said. “We may have different roles 
and different ways in which we 
walk, but ultimately we all love our 
community.” Vincent went on to 
describe how the senior class has 
been working with public safety and 
residence life this year in a partner- 
ship to keep the community safer 
by communicating what the seniors 
want help with and what Public 


nobody is out to get anybody on 
campus. Public Safety exists to keep 
students safe and within school 
rules. However, they're also peo- 
ple, and they’re part of our school’s 
community. They want to help us, 
and they want us to help them. 
Everyone wants to have fun on 
campus on weekend nights, but 
there needs to be an understanding 
that when things get out of hand 
people can get hurt and avoidable 
harm can come to the community. 
The communication between the 
upperclassmen and Public Safety is 
what may help keep this campus a 


“The best relationship [between 
public safety and students] on campus 
is for us all to realize we are all 
St. Michael's College.” 


Safety needs from the student body 
as part of the community. 

In order for there to be a peaceful 
and mutually beneficial relationship 
between any governing institution 
and a population of people, there 
needs to be a dialogue of under- 


standing and respect. Based on my 


conversation with the 
representatives of 
Pub Safe and 
Res Life, it 
is clear 
that 













§PUBLIG SAFETY 


-Jeff Vincent, Assistant Dean of Students 


fun and sustainable environment for 
all members of the community. 
There needs to be a happy 
medium to keep everyone safe and 
behaving within reason while also 
maintaining a fun, positive atmo- 
sphere among students during so- 
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Knock knock: It’s Public Safety, open up a dialogue 


cial gatherings on campus. Does this 
mean that some parties might not be 
able to have a large shouting crowd 
of underclassmen drinking outside 
a house until the sun comes up? It 
may. The hope of this more involved 
Public Safety 

presence on campus, howev- 
er, is to establish an environment of 
moderation and cooperation. 

“I don’t have the ability to access 
the exact statistics right now,” 
Babcock said. “But I can tell you that 
my officers have reported noticeably 
fewer incidents this semester than 
we would typically have had by this 
point.” If Public Safety being stricter 
on keeping parties within their party 
registration guidelines means fewer 
students are actually getting cita- 
tions, maybe it isn’t such a bad thing 
for the social scene of the college at 
all. 

My opinion on the more involved 
presence of Public Safety around 
the townhouses shifted somewhat 
with the perspective I gained from 
my discussion with Vincent and 
Babcock. Students need to under- 
stand where Public Safety is coming 
from in order to allow Public Safety 
understand us. We want the free- 
dom to have fun on weekends, but 
we also want all of the members of 
our community to feel safe. The best 
way to make that happen is to work 
alongside “our partners in Public 
Safety” and communicate with 
them. @ 
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The cost of our community: 


An open letter in support of the Center for Women & Gender 


By Daniel Brogan, Kayla Schneider, 
and Sarah Donahue 


As actively engaged students of St. 
Michael's College, we feel a need to 
address recent changes to the Center 
for Women and Gender (CWG). 

We recognize and understand 
the college’s current need to reduce 
spending. However, we feel that the 
recent reduction of staff has negative- 
ly affected the college’s ability to help 
some of the more vulnerable students 
on campus, during this time of transi- 
tion. The lack of communication and 
clarity regarding the Center’s new 
operating status and future is of great 
concern to our community. 

As a school that aims to celebrate 
and support diversity, the mainte- 
nance of CWG should be a priority. 
The lack of support for students is 
glaring. The current staff is over- 
worked, and cannot provide the 
same programming and support as in 
years past. They do not have the re- 
sources to create adequate, inclusive, 
and effective programming as well as 
provide emotional support for wom- 
en and members of the LGBTQ com- 
munity. Micalee Sullivan, the former 
Coordinator for the CWG played an 
integral role in empowering margin- 
alized members of our community, 
including women of color, survivors 
of sexual assault, as well as transgen- 
der students. 

The current decisions to cut staff 
and reduce hours that CWG is open 
are short-sighted. These decisions re- 
duce the college’s ability to compete 
with other schools in the area that 
provide outstanding support through 
their centers for women and gender. 
The absence of a trained Coordinator 
also invalidates the history of wom- 
en, LGBTQ people, women of color, 
and transgender students on this 
campus. As a community, we should 
not forget our history, and CWG 
stands as a testament to our history 
as forward-thinking campus. 

The Center for Women and Gen- 
der is a place where all students feel 
accepted, loved, and empowered. 
The Center for Women and Gender 
is a safe haven for students on our 
campus; it is something that stands 
out and is admirable about Saint 
Michael's College. That being said, 
our school needs to do a better job of 
making this space accessible for stu- 
dents. It is frequently locked and is 
only open four days a week — Mon- 
day through Thursday. In addition 
to it being more accessible, the CWG 
needs to be a place where students 


feel they can go talk to someone who 
is fully trained when they are facing a 
problem or dealing with a traumatic 
situation. 

Currently, the only people work- 
ing in the Center for Women in Gen- 
der during the day are work-study 
students along with a new program - 
coordinator who is not certified in 
supporting sexual assault survivors. 
We need a professional who has ex- 
perience dealing with the trauma of 
sexual violence, sexual harassment, 
and harassment based on sexual ori- 
entation and gender identity. 

In addition to this person being a 
professional, the person working in 
the center needs someone who is not 
going to have a temporary position. 
This way, life-long bonds can be 
formed between students and staff. 
Consistency is a necessity. Having 
someone working in this center 
full-time will provide students with 
a source of comfort, familiarity, and 
trust with a specialist, which reflect 
our school’s mission for the stead- 
fast commitment of supporting our 
community. 

Previously, the CWG had been 
an inclusive institution that created 
programming events that embodied 
the mission and vision of our com- 
munity. Last year, the CWG hosted 
world renowned artist and political 
activist Zanele Muholi, in which 
Muholi’s “Faces & Phases” exhib- 
it was brought to campus. Zanele 
Muholi also came to our campus to 
discuss her work and activism while 
workshops were also offered. The 
entire event was also supported by 
the Vanderheyden Endowment for 
the Fine Arts to which the CWG was 
able to successfully bring together 
students, faculty, and other mem- 
bers of the community to connect 
and grow together through art and 
empowerment. 

The CWG has always been a 
source of community building for 
all members of the community and 
with the recent decision made by the 
school, the CWG capabilities have 
been stymied with budget cuts and 
staff reduction. When we experience 
the loss of support mechanisms for 
marginalized students, we should 
ask ourselves the following ques- 
tions: What is the cost of marginal- 
ized students losing a space and staff 
who support and empower? What 
is the cost of not providing students 
who have experienced sexual assault 
a place where they can feel safe and 
acknowledged? What is the cost of 
our community? 


According to both Title IX and the 
US Department of Education’s Office 
for Civil Rights, every college within 
the country must provide students 
with accommodations pertaining to 
sexual assault, including counseling 
and support services. Prior to the 
funding being significantly reduced 
for the Center for Women & Gender, 
Micalee Sullivan, and other former 
coordinators were formerly special- 
ized in sexual survivor counseling for 
students on campus. This provided 
students with the right to cope and 
heal with confidentiality in a safe 
environment with a trained staff 
member. 

Since the untimely removal of 
Sullivan's position at St. Michael's 
College, sexual assault survivors only 
have one on campus resource for 
counseling at the Bergeron Wellness 
Center, where there is currently not 
a counselor who is specialized in the 
field of sexual assault and/or domes- 
tic violence. 

It is also imperative to recog- 
nize that the University of Vermont 
offers sexual assault counseling at 
their Women’s Center. Though it is 
important to acknowledge that there 
is no easy decision with program cut- 
ting in regards to the recent financial 
deficits the college has incurred, it 
however seems counterintuitive and 
damaging to the community, when 
the school determines that having 
a staff member who acted as a vital 
resource for students who have expe- 
rienced sexual trauma be eliminated 
from the budget. 

Regardless of the school’s inten- 
tion, cutting a staff member who pro- 
vided students with a space to speak 
confidentially about sexual assault 
sends a deeply concerning message 
to the student body: The school has 
promulgated that having a specially 
trained staff member who can assist 
students in healing with their sexual 
trauma is an expense that is consid- 
ered extraneous and not necessary to 
the wellbeing of our community. 

We implore the administration of 
Saint Michael’s College to reconsider 
its current reduction in the staffing 
and budget for the Center for Women 
and Gender. It is understood that our 
school is downsizing in anticipation 
of the declining population of stu- 
dents within New England, but we 
believe that there are potential ways 
that we can work in tandem as a 
community to mediate our concerns 
with providing support and counsel- 
ling for all of our students. 


We, the authors of this open letter, 
have provided potential solutions 
that we hope to work with all stake- 
holders on achieving: 


° Hire a staff member who is 
specially trained in working 
with students who are survivors 
of sexual assault and domestic 
violence. 

* Work with outside community 
resources such as HopeWorks or 
Steps to End Domestic Violence 
to have a counsellor who could 
have designated hours of service 
at the Center for Women and 
Gender. 

° Apply for a Federal Grant, 
such as the Department of Jus- 
tice’s Office on Violence Against 
Women, to fund staffing for a 
Center for Women & Gender 
Coordinator. 

° Create a timeline to reinstate 
and/or train a staff member in 
sexual assault counselling and 
support. 

¢ Ensure that any replacement staff 
has prior experience in working 
with women of color, and the 
LGBTQ community. 

° Train a Title IX Deputy to 
assume the responsibility of pro- 
viding support and on campus 
counselling for sexual assault 
survivors. 


Daniel Brogan ‘18 is a Secondary 
Education & Political Science double 
major who is involved with Feminists 
for Equality, Peace & Justice, Student 
Association, the Roosevelt Institute, and 
the Campaign for a Presidential Youth 
Council. 


Kayla Schneider ‘19 is a Political Science 
major with a minor in Gender Studies. 
On campus Kayla is involved in Active 
Minds, The Feminist Club, SGAC, The 
Peace and Justice Club, and Campus 
Ministry. 


Sarah Donahue ‘18 is a Spanish and 
American Studies major who values the 
Humanities. 
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By Jamie Schwab 
' StaffWriter 


With all fall sports teams in midsea- 
son form, let’s catch up on the recent 
action. 


Men’s Golf 
The men’s golf team posted a 
historic final day at the Northeast-10 
_ Championship at the Lake Sunapee 
_ Country Club in New London, N.H. 
_ all five team members attended the 
_ tournament finishing under 80. Behind 
_ ‘19 Colin Gaunt'’s 151 final score for 
_ the tournament, the Purple Knights 
_ finished seventh in the tournament. 
- Gaunt’s 16th place finish was the best 
placement of any purple knight at the 
tournament since 2014. 
“We had a very solid team score the 
_ first day and put ourselves in the best 
_ position we have ever been in,” said 
David Boardman ‘19, who finished 
46th. On day two of the tournament, 
_ the Purple Knights had the fifth best 
- Score, within six shots of second place. 
Boardman trimmed a championship 
best 13 strokes off his score card 
between days. Matt Johnson ‘20 shot 
a 152 for the tournament and finished 
20th; while Connor Morse ‘21 shot a 
153 and finished tied for 23rd. The cap- 
tain, Tucker Buteau ‘19, finished very 
well, finishing 27th with a score of 154. 
“We are going to continue to have 
fun, play well and hopefully break a 
couple more school records along the 
way,” Boardman said. Next up is Le 


on 


Moyne College Fall Invitational on Oct. 


13-14 in Cicero, N.Y. 


DEFENDERS PORTS 
Purple Knights in action 


Women’s Field Hockey 

The field hockey team produced 
a shutout against conference foe 
American International on Tuesday, 
spearheaded by superb defense. Jackie 
Mathews ‘18 and Morgan Johnston 
‘19 scored the goals for the Knights, 
and Anna Hurley ’20 only needed to 
make a single save to record her fourth 
shutout on the season. Captain Jenna 
Deschaine hopes for big things against 
tough conference opponents this 
month. “Our conference is so com- 
petitive that any team can win on any 
given day no matter what their ranking 
is. Definitely teams who are at the top 
of the conference like Stonehill and 
Adelphi will be challenging, but I think 
we're up for it,” Deschaine said. 

The team, 5-7 overall, hosts South- 
ern Connecticut State University on 
Saturday. 


Men’s Soccer 

The Purple Knights men’s soccer 
team defended their home turf on 
Saturday against Felician (N.J.) Univer- 
sity, as Andres Rivas ‘20 netted a clutch 
goal in overtime to win the match 2-1. 
The Knights were able to come back 
from an early 1-0 deficit, as Justin 
D’Orlando ’20 knotted the game at 1-1 
in the 74th minute on an assist from Ri- 
vas. Knights goalkeeper Gabriel Pineda 
‘20 came on in relief to make three 
saves to help secure the win. On Tues- 
day, the Knights fell to Franklin Pierce 
4-1. Adrian Diaz ‘18 scored the lone 
goal for the Knights in the 83rd minute 
to help the Knights avoid the shutout. 
The Knights are currently 3-7-1. 
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PHOTO BY MATTHEW DOYLE 
Kevin Jeter ’20 leads the men’s cross country team to a top 15 finish in the James Early Invitational. 


Women’ Soccer 

The women’s soccer team dropped 
a tough match to Pace University at 
home on Saturday by a score of 2-0. 
The team headed into the half down a 
goal, despite almost scoring off a free 
kick by Meghan Dieterle “20 in the 
22nd minute. Liz Vallatini ’21, made 
her first career collegiate start and was 
able to keep the deficit at one until 
the 60th minute, when Pace struck 
again with a shot inside the near post. 
Although the Knights came close to 
scoring down the stretch, the Pace 
goalkeeper stifled every opportunity. 
The Knights sport a 3-6-1 record as 
they head into Wednesday’s matchup 
against St. Anselm College. 


Men’s and Women’s Cross Country 
Both the men’s and women’s cross 
country teams finished in the top 15 at 
the James Early Invitational at Stanley 
Park in Westfield, M.A. Led by Abby 
French ‘20, who finished with a time 
of 19:27.42 placed 17th in the 5K, the 


women’s team tied for 11th in the meet. 


“We all performed well in the meet a 
week prior and had a successful and 
positive week of training. That con- 
tributed to everyone's positive attitude 
and excitement for the race,” French 
said. 

Both Roxy Withers ‘18 and Emily 
Koukos ’20 finished strong placing 54" 
and 84", respectively. French, Withers, 
Koukos and Leah Seften ‘18, the fourth 
Purple Knight to finish, submitted PRs. 
The women finished with a total score 
of 334. The men finished strong as well 
as they placed 14" among 40 teams. 
Kevin Jeter ‘20 led the Purple Knights 
by placing 19 among the nearly 266 


competitors in the 8K, finishing with 

a time of 27:01.85. Tim DeCosta ‘20, 
Mike DeAngelo ’21, David Baird ‘19 
and Nathan Terry ‘19 rounded out the 
team’s scorers, with DeCosta, DeAnge- 
lo and Terry all setting PRs. The Purple 
Knight runners return to Stanley Park 
for the NE10 Championship on Oct. 22. 


Women’s Tennis 

The women’s tennis team was in 
action this past weekend with back to 
back matches against New Haven and 
Adelphi. The team faced New Haven 
on Saturday and suffered a narrow 5-4 
defeat. The duo of Amelia Weeks ‘18 
and Caroline Sumner ‘20 produced a 
victory at No. 2 doubles, and Melissa 
Wood ‘21 was victorious in singles 
action to gain a second point for the 
Knights. Both Weeks and Sumner then 
proceeded to win their singles matches, 
but the team lost the final decisive sin- 
gles match in a third set tiebreaker to 
come up short. The team lost to region- 
ally- ranked Adelphi 9-0 on Sunday. 
The Knights head into Wednesday’s 
post press time match against Bentley 
with a 4-8 record. 


Women’s Volleyball 

The women’s volleyball team lost 
in straight sets to St. Anselm Col- 
lege 3-0 on Tuesday night. McKenzie 
McNamara ‘18 paced the Knights with 
six kills and three blocks. Gabby Ratte 
‘19 (five kills, 10 digs and six assists) 
and Sarah Rodgers ‘19 (12 assists, eight 
digs) had solid all around games, while 
Julia Colasanti ‘18 led the team with 
11 digs. The team heads to Merrimack 
College on Saturday for its next match 
with a 1-9 overall record. @ 
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The land surrounding St. Michael's, including the permaculture farm and garden and the nature preserve, has helped shape St. Mi- 
chael’s to be ranked as an elite green campus in the country. 


St. Michael's ranked 11th most 
eco-friendly campus in country 


By Jacek Deptula 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College was recently 
ranked the 11th most environmentally 
friendly campus in the nation by the 
Princeton Review due to long-term 
environmentally conscious actions pro- 
vided by students and faculty. 

“In my personal opinion, the 
strength of Saint Michael's College in 
terms of its sustain- 
ability efforts is our 
focus on student 
learning,” said 
Heather Lynch, 
director of sustain- 
ability and advisor 
of the student 
environment club 
GreenUp. “What 
really matters is 
how we engage 
our students in that 
process.” 

Student driven efforts organized 
by Lynch, GreenUp, and the recently 
established Eco-reps who foster envi- 
ronmental responsibility on campus 
were particularly helpful in the effort 
of environmental sustainability. 

“A college campus is the perfect 
setting to test pilot various sustainabil- 
ity initiatives as it acts like a mini- 
town,” Lynch said in an email. “Why 
not engage students in these areas and 
have them learn about these issues and 
explore solutions with those responsi- 
ble for these various issues to come up 
with sustainable solutions?” 

Currently, GreenUp is working 
on several smaller projects on cam- 
pus, according to Ivy Luke, one of 
several senior leadership inside the 


student-driven club that is dedicated 
to making St. Michael’s more environ- 
mentally friendly. 

One of the programs includes an 
initiative to have locally grown food at 
Alliot to lower carbon dioxide emis- 
sions, said Luke, who volunteers in the 
garden. 

A main focus of GreenUp and the 
Eco-Reps is to “educate students about 
sustainability issues, distribute infor- 


“A college campus is the perfect setting to 
test pilot various sustainability initiatives as 
it acts like a mini-town.” 


-Heather Lynch, director of sustainability 


mation, and create, coordinate and 
host activities in the residence halls, 
operating on the philosophy that we 
can improve our relationship with the 
environment by making simple chang- 
es in our own lifestyle,” Lynch said 
adding that it is hard to change peo- 
ple’s behavior. 

Gabby LaRiviere, a first-year and 
current Eco-rep, said she and the other 
Eco-Reps are currently working with 
the first-year class in order to foster 
good habits like composting and recy- 
cling. 

“We try to make everyone aware of 
how important, simple and fun some of 
these things can be,” LaRiviere said. 

Luke still believes a current prob- 
lem lies with the compost program on 
campus. Although it is state law, not all 


housing, especially dorms, have yet to 
receive compost buckets. 

“It’s important to keep students 
aware what can or cannot be compost- 
ed, and to make sure they don’t leave it 
in their house and get fruit flies,” Luke 
said. 

Yet the compost program has seen 
improvement. GreenUp members 
would empty out compost buckets 
themselves just a few years back. 
Things have 
changed as the fa- 
cilities department 
now empties them. 

Lynch believes 
that there are many 
reasons why St. 
Michael’s is so 
environmentally 
friendly, which 
Princeton Review 
might have taken 
into consideration 
when ranking the college as one of the 
premier sustainable campuses in the 
country. 

“Tt could be looking at how we’ve 
reduced our greenhouse gas emissions 
28 percent since 2003 (albeit while 
increasing square footage of campus 
- which means we've been employing 
more efficient technology and curbing 
our consumption habits),” Lynch said. 
“It could be the college’s support of 
alternative forms of energy in the past 
few years (our solar array and use of 
geothermal heat pumps in our two 
newest buildings), mandatory collec- 
tion of recyclables and food scraps to 
divert items out of our waste stream, 
initiative to support alternative modes 
of transportation.” @ 
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New bike station encourages 


alternative transportation 


By Natasha Kulick © 
Staff Writer 


With sustainability in mind, 
biking is encouraged more than 
ever on campus. The college has 
given students the tools needed to 
fix their bikes and pump tires. 

This summer, the purple Fixit 
bike station was installed between 
the Dion Student Center and 
Alliot. 

This kit, includes screwdrivers, 
Allen wrenches, wrenches, tire 
levers and an air pump. The tools 
are attached, so they are always 
there to use when needed. 

The idea to purchase the Fixit 
station came from GreenUp, the 
college’s sustainability club, and 
Heather Lynch, director of sustain- 
abilty. GreenUp donated some of 
the budget for the station which 
cost approximately $1, 000, said 
Lynch. 

According to Lynch, this ad- 
dition is part of a larger goal to 
encourage students to bike more. 

“This kit provides a more 
sustainable way for faculty, staff, 
and students to bike on and off 
campus,” Lynch said. “Riders are 
able to avoid driving cars, finding 
parking, and going downtown to 
get bikes fixed. = 

“Ttis an empowering nn to 
know how to fix things yourself.” 

With this idea in mind, Gree- 
nUp may run a workshop to teach 
students how to use the tools on. 
the Fixit station according to Lizzie 
McCarty, 18. 

“Hopefully students will feel- 
more comfortable bringing their 
bikes on campus know: = 
thing is available to help if any-— 
thing goes wrong,” McC; / sa 

“Last year, I got aflatand — ‘5 
didn’t have the time or means to ‘. a 
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NATURE PRESERVE 


CONTINUED FROM Al 


Declan McCabe, chair of the biolo- 
gy department, is currently designing 
another project that involves the sand- 
plain forest on the property, which is 
tucked behind the cornfields. 

The sandplain forest is home to the 
pitch pine tree and the rarest wildlife 
habitat type in Vermont; over 23 rare 
plants depend on the open canopy and 
sand-like soils to survive in the ecosys- 
tem. 

Walking through the forest feels like 
taking a step back in time when Ver- 
mont was scarcely populated. You are 
surrounded by wildlife that has persist- 
ed for longer than we can imagine and 
this provides a sense of respect for the 
land. 

However, due to generations of in- 
vasive oak and white pine trees grow- 
ing taller than the pitch pine, there isn’t 
enough light accessible for the young 
pitch pine trees to grow. 

Also the oak and white pine trees 
cause leaf litter to cover the forest floor, 
and ultimately prevent the germination 
of pitch pine trees. 

With the help of students to rake the 
leaves and allow the germination to 
continue, McCabe hopes to restore the 
unique ecosystem. 

An important piece to these resto- 
ration projects is the student role in 
recovering the habitat value of the land 
while gaining experiential learning. 
With a project like the restoration of the 
sandplains forest, students will be giv- 


en the opportunity to work firsthand 
in a rare environment to recover the 
damaged ecosystem, offering a unique 
hands-on learning experience for the 
students in biology and environmental 
science courses. 

“Increasing students’ and profes- 
sors’ access to the land across the street 
from SMC would not only allow us to 
study these issues up close,” Trevien 
Stanger, an environmental science 
professor at the college,and fellow 
advocate for the expanded use of the 
land said. 

He continues, “They could also 
grant us the opportunity to design and 
implement hands-on projects where we 
can demonstrate that humans, in this 
case SMC students, can have a positive 
impact on our local environment.” 

McCabe emphasized the importance 
of the decreased phosphorus export 
into Lake Champlain as a result of 
these future restoration projects. 

Since the 1990's, the Lake Cham- 
plain Basin Program and the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Conservation 
at a state level have aimed to lessen the 
amount of phosphorus exported into 
the lake; a task that has been difficult. 
According to McCabe, plowing the 65 
acres each year causes the runoff of 
phosphorus-soaked soil and contrib- 
utes to the pollution to Lake Cham- 
plain. However, by having a floodplain 
forest instead of a regularly plowed 
field, St. Michael's can locally control 
their export into the lake and help meet 
some of the targets that the Department 
of Environmental Conservation set. 

In addition to the ecological aspect 
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Two coyotes seen in the sandplain forest, the future home of a nature preserve. 


of the future use of the land, there is 
potential to use some areas as a place 
for students to actively engage with 
nature. 

Professor Richard Kujawa, a geogra- 
phy professor and fellow advocate for 
new use of the land, sees 350 acres as 
enough land for a wide array of possi- 
bilities. 

“Imagine a sculpture in the trail made 


by another St. Michael’s student,” Kuja- 


wa Said. “Then think of ten other ideas 
like that. There’s so much we can do.”® 


etry a 
OF DECLAN MCCABE 


One of the residents of the sandplain 
forest. 
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Illuminating connections between children’s literature and flowers 


By Shaelyn Cavanaugh 
Contributing Writer 


A project aimed at integrating 
gardening, literature, and hands-on 
learning at St. Michael’s College has 
bloomed in the Literature for Children 
and Adolescents classroom. Students 
imthe course examine connections 
between children’s books and a flower 
of their choice planted in the Books in 
Bloom garden, located between St. Ed- 
mund’s and Klein buildings. Students 
utilized technology in the MakerSpace 
to create signage for the garden that 
lists books where each flower is fea- 
tured. Garden visitors will be able to 
scan a OR code that will lead them to 
book reviews written by the students 
in the Children’s Literature course. 

Alexis Dougherty ‘18, a student in 
the class, feels that the new signs in the 
garden will be a great interactive tool. 

The cross-curricular project is “a 
touching point” for creative prob- 
lem solving, sustainability, hands-on 


learning, and personal fulfillment for 
students, said Eric Roy, technical direc- 
tor.of the MakerSpace. 

Professor Valerie Bang-Jensen, who 
is spearheading the project, teaches 
courses in the education department, 
including Children’s Literature, and 
a first-year seminar, Digging Down 
to the Roots: The Meaning of Gar- 
dens. Bang-Jensen’s enthusiasm for 
the garden was immediately evident 
to her students. When she arrived to 
class with a bin of clippers for garden 
maintenance, students eagerly took to 
deadheading. She articulated that her 
goal for the garden is to bring students, 
faculty, and visitors to the site by more 
effectively communicating the role 
each flower plays in each book. 

Dr. Bang-Jensen’s connection to the 
garden even inspired her book Books 
In Bloom, co-written by her colleague, 
Dr. Mark Lubkowitz, professor of 
biology. Bang-Jensen said, “The garden 
was essentially a 3D rough draft for the 
book,” which examines literary and bi- 


ological elements of gardens and how 
they support each other. 

“Professor Lubkowitz and I realized 
that students in their majors are often 
stuck in ‘knowledge silos’,” and as a 
result, the pair co-created the Teaching 
Gardens--a collection of four gardens- 
-as a learning laboratory. The Books 
in Bloom garden is a way for students 
to examine literature from a biological 
perspective, and vice versa. 

“In the real world, huge problems 
like global warming can only be 
changed if economists and environ- 
mentalists and educators all work 
together,” said Bang-Jensen, explain- 
ing that The Books in Bloom garden 
embodies this transdisciplinary liberal 
arts approach. 

“Each book choice and flower choice 
in the garden is intentional. Even the 
design of the garden looks like an open 
book,” said Johanna Lesch ‘18. The 
project not only helped students culti- 
vate their skills through writing book 
reviews in a real-world context, literary 


connections to flowers also struck a 
personal chord with some students in 
the class: Lesch chose to examine dahl- 
ias in children’s literature. Flipping 
through the pages of Dahlia by Barbara 
McClintock, Lesch explained that her 
grandparents had a dog named Dahlia. 
“JT just had to do that one.” 

Anna Strong ‘20, chose the chrysan- 
themum because Kevin Henkes’ pic- 
ture book of the flower’s name is “One 
of the books I grew up with.” 

“Doing this made me think about 
the role flowers play in children’s lit- 
erature. It brought the flower to life for 
me,” said Strong. 

Lesch echoes this sentiment of re- 
al-world application: “This project con- 
nects us to something here. It makes 
learning real.” 


SS 
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aaron.kalat #mMoon #sSupermoon #harvest- 
moon #night #photography #astral 


ryaniackey72 Loving this chilly autumn 


hayyyryan Yesterday was a good day 
weather 
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